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- @REEN GRAVES. 


EMILY PFEIFFER. 


In the church is many a eculptured tomb. 

With a long device ‘neath the canopied gloom; 

And those slumbering shapes of belted knight 

And of palled lady are all stone-white. 

But the graves of the poor, ~—of the rank and file 

Of the soldiers of life,—of the poor who fight 

With the spade and the plough,—still catch the smile 
Of the blessed san; and the breast so hard 

Of the foster-mother who sold their right 

To her commonest good so dear erewhile, 

Now covers their dust with her greenest sward. 

Ay, the graves of the poor are green, great God! 

So let them be, for green is still 

The color of hope, and they who have trod 

As in evil dream in the world’s harsh mill, 

Who have died, and are buried as we have seen, 
Bat who never have lived—let their graves be green! 
—From “ Quarterman’s Grace.” 














THE CHRONIC COMPLAINT. 

A story used to be current in Newport, 
and came to me from one of the partici- 
pants, which throws some light on the 
causes of despondency. A very worthy 
clergyman, now deceased, whom I will call 
Mr. Black, was preaching a discourse in 
which he took very severe views of human 
sin. A little boy, listening with vague dis- 
may to what he imperfectly understood, 
whispered wonderingly to his father. 
‘Papa, 1s Mrs. Black a very bad woman?” 
It seemed to him, by a bit of very sharp 
logic, that nothing but melancholy person- 
al experience could have brought so saintly 
a man into a habit of criticigm so stern, 

As it happened, the logic, like a good 
deal of excellent legic, missed its applica- 
tion. Mrs. Black was not responsible, 
though somebody else may have been. But 
I often think of this story when read- 
ing wholesale attacks on women, and es- 
pecially American women, like that which 
closes the last number of the Atlantic, for 
instance. When a man—if the writer be a 
man—charges his fellow country-women 
collectively with ‘‘vain ambitions” and 
‘‘weak nerves;’”’ when he says of the Amer- 
ican woman, ‘‘She is the slave of appear- 
ances, willing or not,” and, “If she have 
children, she is practically lost to society 
until they are grown up, and she is too fa- 
tigued with the effort of rearing them to 
care for anything but the eventless quiet of 
a forgotten middle age,”—it is difficult to 
avoid the inquiry: What have been the 
personal experiences of this unfortunate 
writer? Is Mrs. Black a very bad woman? 

It is useless to put one person’s exper- 
lences against another, and the husbands (or 
daughters) of the Mrs. Blacks must draw 
their own inferences. To me, I confess, 
all these sweeping remarks about American 
women seem like the tiresome pessimism of 
certain American men—an old story of 
complaint, perhaps the privilege of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, but hardly worth seri- 
ously refuting. My chief regret at seeing 
such a paper in the Atlantic Monthly is the 
knowledge that it is read by thousands 
across the ocean, who know very little 
about our men, and are peculiarly ready to 
accept any sweeping condemnation of our 
women. §So far as my own limited obser- 
vation goes, { should say that while it is 
perfectly true in a general way that Ameri- 
can women are apt to attempt too much 
and to overwork themselves in the process, 





yet the net result of evil is enormously and 
extravagantly overstated by this writer. It 
is no doubt true, as he says, that so far as 
theatres, concerts and beer-gardens go, 
German women share them with their hus 
bands; but I do not see how any one can 
travel in that country, still less reside there, 
without recognizing the utter intellectual 
subordination of the German woman, not 
merely as compared with the American, 
but with her English or even French sister. 

I remember a very intelligent young Ger- 
man woman who had lived for some years 
ia England as a music teacher, and who told 
me that whenever she went home, for even 
a short visit, she felt this difference so 
profoundly that she never could be happy 
there. She was a modest, sedate, demure 
young woman, whose tastes were as far re- 
moved as possible from any display of her- 
self; but she told me that she did not see 
how any German woman who had once 
lived in England could consent to live in 
Germany again; so oppressive was the at- 
mosphere of intellectual repression for her 
sex. And when we remember that this is 
just the way American women sometimes 
feel about England, we can recognize the 
value of the testimony. 

After all, the charges against our own sis- 
ters and aunts usually resolve themselves 
into this: that their health is poor. ‘‘The 
little health of ladies,’’ as Miss Cobbe deli- 
cately phrased it—speaking, be it observed, 
of Engiand, not America—is the final com- 
plaint. As the Atlantic Monthly writer com- 
plains, they are ‘‘nervous and debilitated,” 
but this is an evil which has now little to 
do with education. The improved knowl- 
edge of physiology and the great increase 
of physical exercises and out-door habits 
has more than counterbalanced, in the case 
of girls, the evils of over-study. As a rule, 
the best physique is now to be found in 
well-to-do families, in our large towns and 
their suburbs; and the farther one goes in- 
to the country, the less of robust health 
one usually finds. This is true in New 
England. In the Middle States it is not so 
true; but in the Southern and Middle States 
the standard of womanly health in the 
rural districts is higher; in the Southern 
and Western States it is lower, so far asI 
have observed. No country gathering in 
Massachusetts, still less in Pennsylvania, 
would exhibit so large a proportion of pale 
cheeks, round shoulders and hollow chests, 
asI saw among the young country girls 
who came by hundreds into Spartansburg, 
8. C., at the Cowpens Centennial Celebra- 
tion. They were the daughters of small 
planters and farmers in the vicinity, and 
their poor physique could not be accounted 
for by education, for I was assured that 
they had very little. The reason why the 
American climate isso trying to the constitu- 
tion of women lies far beyond anything in 
our social habits; but it is pretty clear that 
education helps to cure this evil, for the 
standard of health is unquestionably im- 
proving in our best-educated communities. 
The source of evil lies partly in the hurry 
of our American life, partly in our difficult 
climate, partly in the new cares and respon- 
sibilities opened to women. But with all 
these difficulties we are learning at last to 


cope. T. W. H. 
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HEGEL ON WOMAN. 

Ladies who visit the Concord School of 
Philosophy and read Professor Harris’ 
“Journe!” will be glad to know what Hegel 
says of the sphere and capacities of women. 
It must be remembered that he is one of the 
most logical of thinkers, and that all his 
opinions are reasoned out from first prin- 
ciples. What he says on this or any other 
finite subject is simply a deduction from 
his definition of the infinite. No philos- 
ophy may more justly be judged by its 
practical results than may Hegelianism. 
Prof. Harris himself declares that an infal- 
lible test of its correctness may be found in 
the way in which it deals with institutions. 
No tree may better be known by its truits 
than that of Hegel, who was led by his 
fundamental principle of antithesis to de- 
clare (Philosophie des Rechts, section 166), 
that politics, science, and struggle with the 
outer world belong to the men, but the wo- 
man’s spbere is piety ;—and to say: 

Women may indeed be educated, but they 
are not made for the higher studies, for 
gent nec a! or for works of art which have 
auniversalaim. They arecapable of fancy, 
but they bave not the ideal. The differ- 
ence between man and woman is that of the 
animal from the plant. When women are 
at the head of the government, the State is 
in danger, for they do not act according to 

eneral interests, but according to chosen 

nclination and prejudice. e develop- 
ment of women takes place, one knows not 
how, and rather through living than 
through acquiring knowledge, but men gain 





a 
their places only through struggle of 
thought and much industrial labor. 

Hegel was aware that Queen Elizabeth 
saved England, that Aspasia was the pupil 
of Anaxagoras, that Diotima was the 
teacher of Socrates, that Arete, the 
daughter of Aristippus, studied her father’s 
system so faithfully as to be able to make a 
philosopher of her own son, thence called 
“the mother-taught,”’ that the wealthy and 
high-born Hipparchia married the poor and 
ugly Crates because she loved his philosophy, 
that Plato and Epicurus had many female 
heroes, that Portia and Arria had a high 
place among the Stoics, and Hypatia among 
the New-Platonists, that the only history of 
ancient philosophy which has come down 
to us from antiquity was written for the 
benefit of a lady, that two of Descartes’ 
best pupils were a queen and a princess, 
the latter the only person he found pos- 
sessed of enough metaphysical and mathe- 
matical capacity to become a real Cartesian, 
and that it was Madame de Stiel who en- 
abled the rest of Europe to see what Ger- 
man philosophers were doing. Facts 
enough of this nature were so well known 
to an historian like Hegel, that his deliber- 
ately saying that women are not made for 
philosophy simply proves that there is no 
greater enemy to knowledge than a system 
which tries to explain everything by de- 
ductions from first principles assumed ar- 
bitrarily. TOUCHSTONE. 
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KENTUCKY IN THE LINE OF PROGRESS. 





At the commencement exercises of Chris- 
tian College in the city of Columbia, Ken- 
tucky, June 10, two young women and 
three young men received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, and ona sister and broth- 
er was conferred the degree of Bachelor 
of Science. 

Miss Caroline M. Wolcott, the president, 
presided and coaferred the degrees. Miss 
Wolcott is a native of New England. She 
received her school education in Maine. 
She has taught acceptably in the States of 
Kentucky and Missouri, nearly thirty 
years. During the exciting times of the 
Rebellion, her school was closed and she 
was obliged to return to Massachusetts 
simply because she was a Northern woman 
with a loyal heart for the Government. 
After the close of the war she was recalled 
to the West, and has had the highest posi- 
tion in the college for some time. w. 
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THE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL ON SUFFRAGE 

The Providence Journal has devoted a 
column of its valuable space to a statement 
of its opinion on the question of Suffrage 
for women. The article is called out by 
the meeting lately held in that city by Mrs. 
Stanton and others. After saying that, in 
its opinion, the cause will be carried by 
State and not by national action, it contin- 
ues: 


The main question is of the advantage, 
the need, and the demand of women for 
the privilege of the Suffrage, and its con- 
current burdens and responsibilites, and 
what the effect of the convention will be as 
it spreads the conviction of this upon men 
and women. As we have often said, the 
question has long passed beyond the reach 
of ridicule. The sober-minded comuunity 
does not regard it with either scorn or 
laughter, and the cheap and often vulgar 
wit which is now occasionally used is the 
mere chaff that accompanies every sort of 
publicity in these days of American news- 

aper = omen or is an evidence of degra 
pation and ignorance. The better part of 
the vommunity consider the question of 
Woman Suffrage not an absorbing and 
pressing one, perhaps, but a serious ques- 
tion, worthy of careful consideration and 
practical settlement. It has had a growth 
in the convictions of such a class and is 
graced by such leaders that it is impossible 
to treat it otherwise than with respect, even 
if it did not recommend itself to the feel- 
ings of justice and the desire and faith in 
the best development of the buman race. 
Having passed beyond ridicule it is also be- 
yond argument. That is to say, on the ab- 
stract question of whether an equal portion 
of the adult population of the republic, 
having an equal interest in its good govern- 
ment, equal intelligence and equal, if some- 
what diverse, education and _ training, 
should be absolutely deprived of an inde- 
pendent share in the government, there is 
no answer that can be based on reason and 
justice in the negative. The arguments in 
the abstract sense that are used against the 
political equality of women are as artificial 
and false as those that were used in the de- 
fence of human slavery. The logic of reas- 
on and justice is all on one side, and the 
opponents of Woman Suffrage only belittle 
themselves when they appeal to the Bible 
or the laws of nature to support an unten- 
able position. 

But beyond the question of abstract ar- 
gument comes that of practicability and 
the utilitarian theory, which must govern 
all sound government, and that is, the 
greatest good of the greatest number. We 








cannot better define the ground of those 
who oppose Woman Su at present, 
while believing in its future and hoping for 
the state of society in which it will be inev- 
itable, than by using the words of one of 
the eloquent women speakers on the nature 
of sound legislation, which were, that “‘leg- 
islation re life only after life had 
determined legislation.” That axiom,dem- 
onstrates that legislation must be based 
on an intelligent consideration of the con- 
dition of society, or it will be a failure. 
There is an abstract right that men should 
govern themselves, but if they are absolute- 
ly unfit to do so by inherent vice or igno- 
rance, then it is a fortunate thing if they 
can be governed by the strongest and best 
among them, or by another race. This 
crude principle is what must govern politi- 
cal action in its every phase, an¢ public af- 
fairs be weighed by the balance of advan- 
tage to those for whom they are administer- 
ed, including also justice as a very practical 
factor. In considering the immediate ques- 
tion of ‘Woman Suffrage, the issue is 
whether they suffer so much areee as to 
make the demand for political rights imper- 
ative at any cost, and if not, whether the 
advantage is equal to the cost of the burden 
upon those who desire it, how general is the 
wish, and what the probable effect. It may 
be said that the feeling among women of 
the injustice of their political condition is 
not keen, or at least not generally so, and 
that if it exists and they do not feel it, it is 
not an argument in favor of their intelligent 
interest in public affairs, or of any favora- 
ble influence to come from their participa- 
tion. It may be said that this interest will 
vome after emancipation, but in the present 
condition of aw hu regards women, they 
are not debarred from considering public 
affairs or resenting their condition, and the 
obstacle before them would yield to their 
first united demand. The general impres- 
sion is that not only the great majority of 
the women do not want the responeibiiity 
of the Suffrage, but are not prepared for it, 
and that the opportunity for preparation is 
— forthem. They are not debarred from 

ucation as were theslate slaves, nor are 
there A barriers beyond demolition by 
reasonable perseverance and strength. No 
question is made of the equal intelligence 
of women or the quality of their education, 
but ney that they have not been directed 
to public affairs. It is believed that it 
would be better for them to be aroused and 
enlisted more in this direction before they 
acquire the Suffrage than after, and this in 
spite of the enfranchisement of too much 
ignoranee and indifference among men, 
which is so heavy a burden upon the repulic- 
lic that it is not to be lightly added to in 
any form. The whole condition of the 
practical aspect of Woman Suffrage is that 
the women should desire it and prepare for 
it. When they wish and are ready for it, 
there wili be no reluctance to give it to 
them in the intelligent and progressive 
portion of the body politic. It will be 
inevitable as one of the operations of 
nature, and that it will work to the high- 
est advantage of society there can ‘be no 
doubt. Until then there will be delay. And 
however keen the feeling of many who suf- 
fer from being disfranchised, the delay will 
be just as well as politic. 
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CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 

We desire to call attention to the adver- 
tisemeut of the Chauncy Hall School, found 
in another column. We speak from per- 
sonal knowledge when we say the oppor- 
tunities this school offers are very rare. 
First, there are the very best conditions for 
health. The ventilation is perfect. The 
benches are adapted to the use for which 
they are intended. The light in every room 
comes in over the left side, and the sun 
shines in every room. The admission of 
girls gives them an opportunity to prepare 
for college under thorough drill in this 
school, which makes no distinction of sex. 
Parents looking for a good school will do 
well to read the advertisement. L. 8. 








AN ENTERING WEDGE. 

Epitor JouRNAL:—Quite a sensation 
was produced this week in the lecture room 
of Professor Virchow, as suddenly there 
appeared among the numerous students as- 
sembled a lady, whom the celebrated 
teacher introduced to his listeners as ‘‘a col- 
league from America.” The lady, who 
seems to be above the average age of our 
male university youth, makes an altogether 
pleasing impression, is simply dressed and 
has nothing of the blue stocking about her. 
While other universities, such as those of 
Leipzig, Ziirich, Geneva, have given ad- 
mission to female students for years, the 
present instance is an jnitial one for the 
University of Berlin, but one which doubt- 
less will be soon followed by others. The 
faculty of our university has not yet had 
occasion to pronounce a formal decision re- 
garding the admission of women to its lec- 
tures, since this lady has doubtless passed 
examinations in America, which entitled 
her to pursue her professional studies fur- 
ther by attending the lectures of our famous 
professor. K. 

Berlin, June 4. 








CONOERNING WOMEN. 


Frances E. Wiitarp is coming east 
the latter part of June. 


Miss HaMuin, late of the editorial staff 
of the Transcript, has gone with Mr. Hovey 
to help edit the Budget, 


Lapy WARWICK was awarded the first 
prize at the exhibition of painted tapestry 
in London lately, her work being mounted 
as a screen, which seemed to bea piece of 
woven tapestry. 


Miss Ipa Boerne, at her studio in 
Franklin street, has fresh portraits on her 
easel of a young woman of very striking 
face, and a young miss fresh from the 
fields with her hat full of flowers. Both 
are perfect in their way, and give additional 
evidence of Miss B,’s fine Munich instruc- 
tion. 


Rev. Miss Kate E. Lent, of the Meth: 
odist church, a late graduate of the Boston 
University, gave an address on Sunday 
evening last, in Temple Hall, Cambridge, 
on temperance, before the Reform Associ- 
ation, She is an earnest and persuasive 
speaker, with good voice, distinct utterance, 
and her points were well taken. 


Miss Laura Linton, a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota, of the class of 
79, has been appointed to assist Prof. 8. F. 
Peckham in his work upon the census of 
the production and manufacture of petro- 
leum. We understand that this lady took 
the scientific course at the university, and 
performed some very creditable work in 
the laboratory before graduation. We are 
informec that she has been selected for this 
novel work solely on account of her eminent 
fitness for its performance. 


Mrs. 8. M. PeErRxrins, now in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has recently contributed a serial 
of twenty-four chapters to the Signal, a 
very excellent temperance paper of Chica- 
go. This paper is edited by Mary B, Wrz- 
LARD. Mrs. Perkins is now engaged upon 
another story, probably for a Sabbath- 
school book, as she has written several 
such books in the past. Thus she utilizes 
the time of recovery from a fractured ankle. 
She is now able to ride out. 


Mrs. C. B. WurreneaD, of Bloomfield, 
N.J., lectured in Naugatuck, Conn., on 
“Dress and Health,” to the great accep- 
tance of her audience. The Naugatuck 
Review says: ‘‘Mrs. Whitehead appeared in 
the fashion of the ‘reform’—short dress, 
low-heeled shoes, etc., in which she ap- 
peared much more cool and comfortable 
than dic her listeners, who were sweltering 
under the weight of burdensome dresses 
and heavier clothing. We hope she will 
favor us again under more favorable cir- 
cumstances.” 


QUEEN VicTortA has accepted the pat- 
ronage of the Societd Protettrice degli Anam- 
ali at Florence, and has presented £50 to 
its funds. This society owes its long sus- 
tained activity and immense usefulness pri- 
marily to the unceasing labors of the Hon. 
Secretary, Countess (Gertrude) Baldelli— 
the sister of Dr. Arthur de Not Walker. 
From its foundation, in January 1878, the 
Florentine society has maintained uncom- 
promising hostility to vivisection, and it is 
understood to have been owing to its influ- 
ence that Prof. Schiff found it desirable to 
retreat to Geneva in 1877. Her Majesty is 
also Patroness of the Turinese Society, 
whose president, Dr. Oriboli, has recently 
published a very vigorous protest against 
vivisection. 


Miss M. M. Gru.erts, late of Wisconsin, 
has been appointed a notary public by Pres- 
ident Garfield, for the District of Columbia. 
Miss Gillette has been engaged in the study 
of the law for some time, and is proficient. 
Her ase was brought to the attention of 
the President by the Hon. A. G. Riddle, the 
attorney for the District, who presented 
her application, and filed at the same time 
a legal argument to show that it was a case 
within the discretion of the President and 
within a strict construction of the law. 
At the request of Mr. Riddle, the President 
referred this legal question, as presented in 
the papers filed, to the attorney-general, 
and the latter, after a review of the ques- 
tions involved, sustained the position taken _ 
in the papers, and reported to the President 
that there was nothing in the law which 
need restrain him from making the ap- 
pointment. It was accordingly ordered, 
and the first woman to be clothed with the 
legal rights, powers and privileges pertain- 
ing to the office of a notary public will be- 
gin business in the national capital during 
the present week. 
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POETRY. 
Loss. 


Oh! steadfast eyes that looked in mine 
With such a tender, loving light, 
My own with rorrowing tears are dim 
Since thou art closed in endless night. 
Oh! rare sweet Ifps, that smiled on me 
As lips will never smile again, 
Thinking of thee. now hushed for aye, 
Mine own grow white with sudden pain. 
Ob! strong true hands that held mine own 
So oft in such a loving clasp, 
My hands hang weary at my side, 
Unnerved without thy 
Unwearying feet! that never tired 
As up the shining heights they trod, 
Mine falter as they walk alone 
The path that leads to thee and God. 
Oh! brave pure heart that held for me 
A love unchanged through good or ill, 
My heart is breaking with its weight 
Of grief, since thou ‘rt forever still. 
— Congregationalist. 





grasp. 
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BATTLE FLAGS. 





BY B. M. ©, 


“When I looked at those ragged war flags, the 
memories of an hundred battlefields came crowding 
thick and fast about me.” 

Old Flags! begrimed with battle’s smoke, 
And marred by many a bullet hole, 
What ghastly memories ye have woke, 
At rest long in my soul! . 
I gaze, and straight the mists unfold— 
The mists that wrap the buried yearse— 
As in a vision I behold 
A nation all in tears. 


Ob Stars! the hope of all the world— 

Of earth’s oppressed th’ unfailing shield— 
I see your glory wide unfurled, 

O’er many a deadly field! 


I hear the awfal shock of arms— 

The bayonet’s clash, the cannonade— 
And all war's terrible alarms, 

That make the heart afraid. 


Aye, these and more than these, there be, 
In these torn Flags and standards bare— 
Lo! the great hosts of victory, 
Led by the bugles’ blare! 


The vision fades—back to your graves, 
Oh memories, that ghost-like rise! 
Enough that still ‘Old Glory’’ waves 
Between us and the skies! 
— Boston Journal, 
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GENTLE INFLUENCES. 


Violets, in the leafiest shade, 
By their odors are betrayed ; 
Soft winds, over flower-fields blown, 
By their fragrant breath are known; 
Dew, by freshened leaves confessed, 
Wets unseen Earth's slumbering breast; 
Rills, from out the bleak hill-side, 
Swell to rivers deep and wide; 
Rivers flowing fast and free, 
Widen to the boundless sea; 
All great things that move the earth, 
To gentle issues owe their birth; 
And soft influence still is best, 
Bringing comfort, love and rest. 
Sweet domestic Jove is strong— 
Leads to Right and warns from Wrong; 
Kindly whispers mightier prove 
And to loftier actions move, 
Than the fretful voice of Scorn, 
Of Contempt and Anger born. 

— Chambers’ Journal. 
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SUNSET BY THE SEA. 








BY LILIAN WHITING. 


Cloud-crowned mountains and mists of light, 
Shining fair through the summer night; 
Starry sheen just trembling through 
Exhalations of evening dew; 
The lingering glow of the summer tide, 
In which mountvin and sea are glorified; 
The faint far gleam of a golden mist 
Tinted with jasper and amethyst; 
Beantifal temples that seem to wait, 
Portals of gold for the heavenly gate; 
Topaz and crystal are the walls, 
And over them all the glory falls. 

— Boston Traveller. 


Aunt Sukie’s Luck. 


A LAY SERMON BY ‘‘A COUNTRY PARSON.” 

‘Well now, you look sort of sickly, 
spindling like; you aint hearty, be ye, mis- 
ter?” The speaker was a.tall gaunt speci- 
men of a woman past middle age, almost 
masculine in physique. Her complexion 
made you think of a russet apple with the 
sunshine on it, so bronzed was it, and the 
hair was too gray for so young a woman. 
At first you thought she was old, but a 
nearer approach reminded you she could 
not have passed forty. The calico dress 
was scrupulously clean and, although not 
in the mode, became her with striking 
grace. The faded shawl seemed honored 
by its wearer. She looked at you sharply 
as she talked, and a shrewd smile crept to 
her lips, as if she had some hidden fountain 
of content. 

What striking and unique characters one 
meets in the by-ways of New England, 
struck out of the native granite! They 
seem rough-hewed at first, until you find 
them suffused with an inner grace, the mag- 
ic touch of » Divine Artist. I was waiting 
at a little station among the hills for the 
through express. It was a solitary place, 
only one house in sight, the horizon out- 
lined by darkling pines, and the sandy bluff, 
on which the structure stood, affording one 
a view of astill-flowing river, flashing down 
through the évergreens. It was in June, 
and the hills were beginning to burn with 
strange fires. Carmine, emerald and russet 
flickered against stately backgrounds of 











darker hue. The robin, the blue-bird and 
the crow mingled their-e ntented notes in 
the sunny air. I had an homr and a half to 
wait, and because I had nothing better to 
do, 1 was strolling back and forth on the 
platform, nursing my own grief, which lay 
heavy on my heart. The words of the wo- 
man halted me in my self-imposed task, 
and a careless curiosity caused me to enter 
into conversation. How often His angels 
come to us in strange disguise! 

‘Yes, mister, what you say is true. The 
Lord A'mighty does shut us in dreadful 
dark corners, I expect, without even a star 
or nothing for a glibt o’ light. It does beat 
all how sort o’ rough he appears.” 

“You know something about it, auntie?” 
I called her so, for, although no older than 
I, she had had a rich experience, 1 saw at 
once, 

“Law, yes, I have;” and her eyes took on 
a far-away expression, as if she were look- 
ing into the unseen and eternal. ‘‘You 
won't believe it, mister, nohow. You'd 
think I was deceiving ye.” 

“Tell us about it, if you will.” 

We seated ourselves on a low bench in 
sight of the glowing woods, the sunlight 
filtering through the clear morning air, fra- 
grant with the fresh odors of the year. 

‘*You see, I was just past eighteen when 
Josiah married me. He was in a powerful 
hurry. He had bought a farm; the mort- 
gage was to be worked off; he needed a wife. 
They did say—you wouldn't believe it— 
that I was handsome. A Boston chap had 
asked me to marry him before that, ard 
the folks, they were rather anxious, for he 
was rich; but Josiah and I had loved each 
other since we were children, and I said, 
“No.” Well, we were married and the 
farm had a mistress. I knew all about 
work, was strong and hopeful. We didn’t 
have any such fixings as that city chap 
would have bought, but we loved each oth- 
er, and our poverty was no hindrance to 
that. We made butter and fatted cattle. 
The next spring Josiah raised garden sass, 
and that first year we managed to pay two 
bundred dollars on the mortgage. lt was 
hard work, and we both were a little tired. 
I was not quite as strong as the summer 
came on.” 

Here she stopped, as lost in reverie; her 
face took on that abstracted look again. 

“And how was it the next year?” I en- 
quired. 

She gave asigh, ‘‘Mister, my luck began 
then,” and a dawning smile fluttered on her 
thin lips; ‘‘that is, I called it so in my hot 
wrath. Little ’Siah came to us the second 
winter, and from the first he was a piece, 
so cunning and so cross. I called bim pos- 
sessed some days, but Josiah said he was 
only powerful healthy. We loved him. He 
was our first-born, and he twined about our 
hearts just as the partridge vine clings to 
the warm earth, But the spring work was 
coming on; I was ambitious. I was at 
work again before my strength came back. 
I crawled about the house more like a shad- 
ow than a young girl not yet twenty. Bro.«- 
en rest at night and long days of ceaseless 
work took the spunk all out of me. I kind 
of murmured in my heart, but Lord forgive 
me, for that was only the beginning. 

‘‘Josiah had just got the planting done, a 
powerful large lot, when he was taken sick; 
never was sick before. Typhoid fever, the 
doctor said, and he would have a hard one. 
I did break down then; I was so weak I 
just laid ’Siah by his father an then crept 
up stairs to the south chamber. The moon 
was full and seemed to mock me; the fields, 
green as they were, only made my heart 
ache. I flung myself on the floor, and lift- 
ed up an exceeding bittercry. I charged 
the good Lord foolishly. I rebelled at my 
condition. I said, ‘It is cruel; He doesn’t 
care.’ I heard some noise below and then 
I thought, ‘How sinful; perhaps Josiah 
will die; he needs you now, . nd here you 
are, giving way to despair.’ I did not see 
my folly, but I plucked up a little courage 
and went down. 

«What a summer that was! Josiah kept 
growing worse, until he seemed dead in all 
but breathing. Crazy! oh, how he raved. 
Some of the time he seemed to think I had 
married the Boston man and he was living 
alone on his farm, and then he would pray. 
Those prayers were the finishing stroke. 
Josiah was not a professor. I had done 
my duty, but all the time I rebelled; [ al- 
most cursed God. Again and again I stole 
up to the south chamber, when Josiah was 
quiet, and thought and thought until it 
seemed as if I should grow mad. One night 
I came down more desperate than ever. 
Josiah seemed asleep, and little ’Siah was 
beside him. The moonlight fell on him 
like aglory. I threw myself by the bed, 
and Josiah all at once began to pray. He 
never did such a thing before. His delirium 
had not left him, but he seemed inspired. 
I never could tell what he said; leastwise, 
I wouldn’t try. God knows, but the baby 
and me he took right up to God A’mighty. 
The moonbeams seemed a shining ladder, 
and the Lord Himself came right down. 
He pointed to His bleeding side and His 
bruised hands, and I thought I heard Him 
say, ‘For you.’ 

“I don’t know, mister, but you are getting 
tired. Josiah went to death’s door. He 
seemed to cross over and then for love ’o 





me came back. It was not until the frost 
came that he could do any work. Again 
and again I rebelled, but Josiah’s prayers 
brought me back, for strange as it may 
seem, when the delirium left him, he kept 
on praying, and it was the Lord’s voice 
calling me. We laid up no money that 
year. The doctor’s bills and the wages of 
the hired man took all the profits and left 
us alittle more in debt. Little 'Siah had 
been pining all the season. I was over- 
worked, had never gained any strength, 
and he felt it. How -weloved him, as he 
would poor his father’s head, his little wee 
face trying tosmile! I made an idol of 
my child. When the white frost came and 
Josiah could just crawl about and do his 
chores, little ’Siah grew worse, and in a 
week he died. Perhaps you never lost a 
child; you don’t know then. We buried 
him under the apple tree, our dear little 
boy. That night he died, he crept up to 
his father, as he kneeled beside him, and 
Josiah he prayed, and the words seemed to 
open the gates to that city where the chil- 
dren are and his spirit fluttered away. 
‘‘And then I gave up. I cursed God in 


my heart. I asked for death. Weeks 
passed, but I layin adumb stupor. The 
doctor said I must be roused or die. I had 


thought it was evil luck fora creature to 
have. I believed in nothing. The spring 
came Josiah was strong again. One day 
he laid a single Mayflower in my thin hand. 
‘God watches over the flowers, Sukie,’ he 
said, and then my tears began to flow. I 
had not been able to cry for months. These 
little pink petals spoke tome. I came to 
myself. I began to pray. I suid, ‘I will 
not die.’ 

‘‘Another autumn Mayflower came to us, 
a calm, placid sprite. I had something to 
live for, and I rose up with new courage. 
The red leaves fell on ’Siah’s grave, but I 
knew he was beyond the reach of a dying 
life. 1 began to look for the Lord’s face. 
Days came when I seemed to be in a little 
hell of my own, but afterward there came 
peace. I was finding my luck was the 
Master himself, terrifying as He was to the 
disciples on the lake at first, but on a nearer 
approach a deliverer.” 

Here the woman ceased. 1 had been in- 
tensely interested. I cannot put tone and 
bearing on paper. In the winning expression 
of her calm face, I had found bread. “But 
that was long ago,” I said, hoping she would 
continue her narrative. 

“Yes, sir, the years went on. The far- 
mer’s life isa hard one; you can’t realize 
it. Itisatough battle to pay a mortgage 
and live. Not much time for play. The 
children came, five of them in all, healthy, 
happy children, but making lots of work 
for a mother. We had reached the last 
payment on the mortgage, and Mayflower 
was fifteen. We had worked hard, but the 
years followed one another with no great 
changes. I thought my luck had turned, 
and then came that awful diphtheria. May- 
flower was sick two days. The third, the 
blooming girl, whose Seauty we had wor- 
shipped, faded, and the flower was plucked 
by the gardener. The four remaining 
children were soon taken. In two weeks 
time we had but one child. The hillocks 
were fresh in the orchard, four of them be- 
side little ’Siah. So sudden was the blow, 
so anxious the days, that I had no time to 
think of my grief. But last of all Josiah 
was taken, wearied out with watching and 
sorrow. His strong constitution held at 
bay the terrible disease for weeks. One 
night, when the crisis came, the medicine 
became misplaced. I was worn out and 
watchers were absent. It could not be 
found. He prayed with me, his dying lips 
not faltering as he commended me to God. 
He said five children were waiting him, and 
he seemed to see them ashe drew nearer 
the end, and at midnight 1 was a widow. 

“You say I must have felt forsaken. I 
did not feel at all for weeks. I simply 
breathed; but when in the early spring I 
crawled out to the apple tree where the six 
mounds were beginning to grow green, and 
fell upon the sod, I left the awful burden 
at the feet of Him who has made immor- 
tality sure. It was God’s way and it was 
well. DolInot mourn? Yesand no; not 
for them but for myself, and yet I rejoice.” 

I shall never forget the expression that 
flitted across her face as she told me her 
story. There was a great peace in her 
heart, I knew, for its calm rested on her 
brow. I heard the whistle/of the coming 
train, and I knew we parted soon forever. 

‘*Mister, you seem sort of down-hearted, 
as if you were alittle rebellious; there is 
something better than children and husband 
—it’s Him. Acquaint thyself with Him.” 

The noisy train parted us, I to the east 
and she to the west; but the sermon had 
been preached and I thanked her. —Falcon- 
ridge, in Providence Journal. 
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THE SUFFRAGE MEETINGS ON ANNIVEK- 
SARY WEEK. 


Toa thoughtful mind, the combination 
of so large a number of intelligent and 
earnest women, bringing to bear the forces 
of intellect, culture and deep conviction 
upon the fundamental principle of the 
American constitution, and claiming, as 
citizens of this republic, the right to which 
it owes its birth as a nation, is fraught with 





deeper meaning than is popularly attached 
to the abstract question of Woman Suf- 


frage. 

laiming only this political freedom, 
already accorded the foreigner and the ne- 
gro, asking redress of a grievance long con- 
sidered sufficient warrant for revolution, 
rebellion, and even bloodshed,—taxation 
without representation,—wby, it is naturally 
asked, has this simple piece of self-evident 
justice not been granted before? Why has 
it been necessary for so many years, for 
women to organize, meet and discuss, pe- 
tition and plead, for what is so plainly the 
perfect and inalienable right of each human 
being, who has attained the years of dis- 
cretion, under a government that claims to 
grant to every citizen the right to decide 
by whom shall be made the laws by which 
he is to be governed? 

Ata meeting of the New England branch 
of the Woman Suffrage Association, held 
in the Meionaon last winter, a clergyman 
of this city, rather noted for the practical, 
common-sense view he takes of matters in 
general, in what was doubtless considered 
by many a decidedly luke-warm speech on 
this subject, got right at the heart of the 
problem, when he said that the reason the 
Suffrage had not yet been given to women, 
was that the majority of women did not 
want, and would not take if granted them, 
the privilege or responsibility of voting. 

Why, then, if the average woman is happy 
in her chains, and refuses even to ask or 
accept the right to which even many re- 
spectable men seem indifferent (now they 
can have it without fighting for it), is this 
agitation kept up from year to year, and 
this clamoring for rights and political free- 
dom continued by women of means, influ- 
ence, and assured position, who evidently 
make it an impersonal object, and bring to 
it, all the strength of their intellect, ardor, 
time and enthusiasm? What underlies this 
simple question of the ballot for women? 
What are the issues that claim the atten- 
tion of so many of the wise, the good, the 
troughtful and earnest women of our land? 
And, if the subject is of such moment, why 
is it so generally regarded by the majority 
of the sex, with indifference, to say the 
least, and by many with positive contempt 
and aversion? 

This is the shape the problem of the 
‘*‘Woman’s question” assumes to many who 
are earnest in inquiry, but have hitherto 
failed to see the practical bearing of the 
subject upon the welfare and elevation of 
humanity, and to which the advocates of 
Woman Suffrage must endeavor to furnish 
the solution. 

The hackneyed phrase, ‘‘Women’s 
Rights,” has still to many intelligent men 
and women a sound subversive of all we 
most prize as distinctively womanly. 

The popular idea of a Woman Suffragist 
is still, in a great measure, that of an abnor- 
mal creation, a woman indeed, but with the 
nature of aman. A woman, gaunt of as- 
pect, forbidding in manner, imperfectly 
educated, lacking in delicacy, devoid of 
grace, beauty and every essentially feminine 
attraction, clamoring for the right to rule 
over the affairs of the nation, chiefly from 
lack of opportunity to exercise the limited 
but more distinctly feminine prerogative of 
ruling a husband and children within her 
‘natural sphere,” the sacred precincts of 
home;—‘‘a contingency,” as George Eliot 
tells us, of the unfortunate Miss Fogg 
“against which nature had apparently abun- 
dantly provided” by the absence of any of 
the ordinary attractions of women.’ 

Such is the picture which still to an in- 
credible extent is presented to some minds 
by the very name of a ‘‘Woman Suffrage 
Convention ’”’ That public opinion has been 
greatly modified in this direction, is due to 
the undoubted womanliness, wide culture, 
gracious manner and personal attractions of 
many of the leaders of this movement, 
whose graceful oratory and distinctively 
feminine presence on the platform has con- 
duced to the recognition of the fact, that 
a& woman may be a Woman Suffragist, a 
thinker, a writer, or even a lecturer, and at 
the same time, not only a womanly woman, 
but a lady in the highest and most conserva- 
tive sense of the word. 

While public recognition of this fact has 
been slowly granted in exceptional in stan- 
ces, and this high position undoubtedly 
given to, and admirably sustained by such 
women as Mrs. Livermore, Julia Ward 
Howe, Lucy Stone, and others of equal 
ability and refinement, it is still a fact, as 
stated by Mrs. Howe at one of the late Suf- 
frage mectings, that we hear from all grades 
and conditions of women, from the most 
exclusive and aristocratic, to those holding 
the least assured social position, the scorn- 
ful disclaimer, ‘‘I know nothing about the 
Woman Suffrage movement!” Asif the 
subject were totally beneath the considera- 
tion of any woman with a proper regard for 
womanly dignity and virtuous respecta- 
bility! 

To the earnest, noble-hearted women 
who have devoted their lives to this object, 
and who see the results of their labors in 
the advantages of higher education already 
obtained for women, and the emancipation 
of so many of their sex from narrow aims, 
and bondage to obsolete ideas of their duty 
and position—this view of the subject 
seems incredible; but that this is the view 





taken by many, and that itis the foes of 
their own household, the women of the 
land, that they need to conciliate, convince, 
and bring to the front, will, I think, be 
granted by every one who has given the 
subject due consideration. 

It is undoubtedly true that for one man 
who opposes this movement may be found 
ten, yea, twenty, or an indefinite number of 
women, who present the most formidable 
kind of resistance, that of negative opposi- 
tion to everything that savors of the ob- 
jectionable phrase, ‘‘Woman’s Rights.” 
The blade that will sever the solid rock 1s 
powerless against the silken banner. A 
good conscientious, positive opposition, is 
much more easily overcome than an indefi- 
nite negative resistance rendered intangible 
by indifference, and only made visible 
through contempt. Yet this subtle unde- 
fined, negative resistence to all the forces 
brought to bear upon the question of the 
ballot for women, is precisely what its ad- 
vocates must prepare to overcome, before 
they will attain their object and make it 
practically effective in reform. The isolated 
example of a woman in the far West, going 
on horseback for hundreds of miles to de- 
posit her ballot, proves nothing against the 
argument that women do not want the right 
of Suffrage. Neither does the defiant and 
resolute attitude of the female Hawpdens 
at Glastonbury, by any means denote the 
universal feeling of female rate payers 
throughout the New England States. 

While the full equality of Woman's in- 
tellectual ability, under favorable circum- 
stances for development, has been demon- 
strated in individual instances, it is unde- 
niable that, as a class, women think less 
upon abstract questions of right and wrong 
involving large and complicated interests 
than men, Whether from inherent differ- 
ences of organization, or the obstructed 
development of the intellectual faculties 
through a number of generations, women 
invariably feel more than they think, are 
more intuitive than logical, and seldom 
take the trouble to thoroughly iaform them- 
selves upon any of the greater questions of 
the day. The conflict of science and relig- 
1on, the theory of evolution and heredity, 
agnosticism, positivism, transcendental- 
ism, and all the other ‘‘isms” that every 
well-informed man has some definite con- 
ception of, are to them but irrelevant ques- 
tions’ in no ways concerning their manifold 
destiny and in no wise comprehended even 
in name. Yet in these great questions what 
interests are involved! How the destiny of 
each individual soul depends upon the ulti- 
mate solving of all these mysteries of our 
physical and spiritual organization, on the 
investigations of science, the evolution of 
religious and moral philosophy, the tri- 
umph and continual development of our 
higher faculties over the material interests 
of this finite existence. This state of in- 
difference to the greatest interests of our 
race does not indeed apply to the excep- 
tional women who have taken up the banner 
for the higher education of the sex, and 
whose motto is ‘‘Excelsior,” in all the 
educating influences of. modern thought,— 
but to the ordinary intelligent women of 
average education, who fill the various po- 
sitions of wife, mother, teacher, artist, or 
the different situations of industry, through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, 
with neither time nor opportunity, if they 
have the inclination, to make these ques- 
tions the subject of thorough and exhaustive 
study. It is not to be wondered at, thera- 
fore, that self-sustained and self-centred, 
as many and indeed most of the women of 
America necessarily are, they fail as a class 
to either comprehend, or lake any more than 
a& passive interest in either this main ques- 
tion, or the side issues of the subject which 
more especially concern themselves, when 
they are so. indifferent to the general ques- 
tions which are convulsing the intellectual 
world. Now, while woman is less open to 
logical conviction, more easily swayed by 
emotion, less inclined to take an exhaustive 
view of abstract subjects, there is one of 
her characteristics which is rarely appealed 
to in vain; one call to which she rarely fails 
to respond. 

Convince a woman through her feelings, — 
an appeal to her sympathy—that any course, 
hc wever difficult, however disagreeable, it 
is herduty to take,—and while a man, in the 
sume position, would be deliberating what 
he had better do about it, how best to satis- 
fy his conscience with the least inconven- 
ience to himself, a woman has surmounted 
the difficulty, conquered the disagreeable as- 
pect and performed her part with all the 
generous ardor and personal self-sacrifice 
of a high and holy purpose. An instance 
of that came under the writer’s observation, 
which will prove the truth af the assertion 
that all intelligent women need to induce 
them to throw their influence in the favor 
of Woman Suffrage is to be educated up to 
the idea of their duty in this matter, and 
that, once convinced that the ballot in their 
hands will be a powerful engine for the ele- 
vating and humanizing of the classes they 
are now trying by every benevolent organi- 
zation in their power to benefit, they wil) 
come to the front and do their duty, not 
like men, but better than men,—more con- 
scientiously,more efficie ntly and with great- 
er power for good. 

“I have been to a Woman Suffrage meet- 
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ing,” exclaimed a lady of ultra-conservative 
prejudices to a party of friends the night of 
the meeting before referred to, adding apol- 
ogetically: ‘‘You see I never attended one 
before, and I wanted to see what they were 
like. 

“T felt a little out of place at first, but 


really, the audience was quite respectable, 
and the ladies who addressed the meeting 
‘were positively charming. I hac no idea 
those Woman’s Rights advocates were such 
womanly women. They said so many 
‘things I have thought of before in connec- 
ition with the subject that I was almost con- 
verted. But to my mind Mr. Savage made 
the most convincing speech of the evening, 
though he did not seem very much in favor 
of the subject himself. He sald if women 
could be made to feelit a duty to vote thev 
would all go to the polls. I never wanted 
the ballot and would think ita hardship to 
be forced to vote, but then I never looked 
at it in the light of aduty before. I have 
no wrongs to right nor heavy burden to 
bear. I donot feel myself to be aslave, or 
considered inferior because I am a woman. 
I ask for no rights, because 1 have all that 
devoted affection ‘can grant, but if other 
women have wrongs and my vote would 
give them redress, I would go to the polls 
as I would to any other womanly duty and 
vote for the man I believed would make the 
best laws.” 

The last I heard of that lady she was ad 
vocating Woman Suffrage asa solemn duty, 
not to redress any personal wrongs, but on 
the broad platform of universal brotherhood ; 
not upon the platform of the Meionaon, but 
inthe family and social circle, andif she 
does not secure at least two votes on the 
question the next time it comes before the 
consideration of the male members of her 
family, I am no true prophet. 

As human nature is essentially thought- 
less and selfish, it is not surprising that the 
favored women of our land,—and those are 
the women who have the most influence 
over the men, who hold itin their power to 
grant them the ballot,—should be so indiffer- 
ent to the matter, and that the cry of ‘‘op- 
pression” and ‘‘slavery” falls upon incred- 
ulous ears. They take the goods the gods 
provide, and wear as ornaments the chains 
that other women are said to groan under. 
What do they care, they say, whether they 
“own their clothes” or not when they can 
get a new dress whenever they want it, and 
do as they please with theold ones. ‘‘Why 
should we wish to vote when even our fa- 
thers and husbands stay away from the 
polls and say that politics are not fit for re- 
spectable men to meddle with?” 

And husbands and fathers sit comfortably 
over their wine and say, ‘My wife and 
daughter would never vote, there is too 
much voting already with all the foreign 
emigrants and negroes, and what will we 
do when the ballot gets into the hands of 
these women?” 

This is the hydra-head that paralyzes the 
wills of the intelligent men of the nation, 
who see ataglance the abstract justice of 
the ballot for women as well as the Irish- 
man and the negro. Conventional ideas, 
social prejudice, the disinclination to tam- 
per with ‘‘the unclean thing,” and the re- 
mote contingency of danger in the further 
extension of the franchise,—these are the ar- 
guments by which the work of our earnest 
women is frustrated; this is the view which 
practical men take of the subject, even 
when they are disposed to throw their influ- 


ence in its favor. 
There is no possible doubt on the subject 


that if the influence of women through the 
ballot is needed to further the interests of 
humanity, that it is the influence of good 
women, of women of intelligence and edu- 
cation, of earnest and thoughtful women, 
that is wanted. Not that of degraded, ig- 
norant and thoughtless women, women who 
will vote from self-interest easily purchased, 
caprice or the will ofa more vicious and 
brutalized intelligence than their own. And 
before Woman Suffrage can become in the 
eyes of a large part of the community any- 
thing but a very doubtful advantage, a great 
work of education must be accomplished 
among the women of the higher classes of 
society. Convince these women that to 
vole is their duty and they will no longer 
resist the pressure brought to bear upon 
them to ask for the right of Suffrage. This 
is the lever by which the masses of intelli- 
gent but thoughtless women may be moved 
to realize the importance of the ballot in 
their hands as an educating and elevating 
power. I have not yet read Miss Cobbe’s 
book on the duties of women. I presume 
she has not failed to give this as one of the 
duties devolving on women, but speaking 
asa thoughtful woman from the ordinary 
woman’s standpoint, I can truly say that it 
is on this ground and this alone that the 
right of the ballot appeals to me. And my 
firm conviction is that in saying this I am 
speaking the mind of every true woman 
throughout the land, who, through social 
prejudice, political ignorance and freedom 
from any detinite personal grievance, hither- 
to threw the cold water of contempt and 
negative opposition upon the labors of their 
ardent and warm-hearted sisters, in their 
conscientious and unpersonal efforts in be- 
half of humanity. 

Convince women as a class that the cause 
of temperance, interests of higher educa. 





tion, development of socia! science, and 
higher morality, and all these included in a 
more rational and Catholic development of 
religion, will be the result of giving them 
the franchise, and the cause is won. Con- 
vert the women,and the men will no longer 
be able to resist the mighty influence that 
will be brought to bear upon them in the 
persons of the women to whom they now 
point triumphantly saying, ‘*‘They don’t 
want the ballot.” 
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CUNCORD SCHOOL. 

The Concord Summer Schoo! will open 
for a third term on Monday, July 11, 1881, 
at 9 A. M., and will continue five weeks. 
The lectures in each week will be eleven; 
they will be given morning and evening, 
except Saturday evenings, on the six secular 
days (in the morning at 9 o’clock, and in the 
evening at 7 30) at the Hillside Chapel, near 
the Orchard House. 

The terms will be $3 for each of the five 
weeks; but each regular student will be re- 
quired to pay at least $10 for the term, 
which will permit him to attend during 
three weeks. The fees for all the courses 
will be $15. Board may be obtained in the 
village at from $6 to $12 a week,—so that 
the students may estimate their necessary 
expenses for the whole term at $50. Single 
tickets, at 50 cents each, will be issued for 
the convenience of visitors, and these may 
be bought at the shop of H. L. Whitcomb, 
in Concord, after July 1, 1881, in packages 
of twelve for $4.50, of six for $2.50. and of 
three for $1.25. It is expected that the ap- 
plications for vourse tickets will exceed the 
number which can be issued. Any one to 
whom this circular is sent can now en- 
gage tickets by making application, and 
sending with the application $5 as a 
guaranty. For those who make this 
deposit, tickets will be reserved till the 
first day of July, 1881, and can then be ob- 
tained by payment of the balance due. 
Course tickets at $15 will entitle the holders 
to reserved seats, and $10 tickets will entitle 
to a choice of seats after the course ticket 
holders have been assigned seats. 

All students should be registered on or 
before July 1, 1881, at the office of the sec- 
retary in Concord. No preliminary exam- 
inations are required, and no limitation of 
age, sex, or residence in Concord will be 
prescribed; but it is recommended that per- 
sons under eighteen years should not pre- 
sent themselves as students, and that those 
who take all the courses should reside in 
the town during the term. The Concord 
Public Library of 16,000 volumes, will be 
open every day for the use of residents, 
Students coming and going daily during the 
term, may reach Concord from Boston by 
the Fitchburg railroad or the Middlesex 
Central; from Lowell, Andover, etc., by 
the Lowell and Framingham rai!road; from 
Southern Middlesex and Worcester Coun 
ties by the same road. The Orchard House 
stands on the Lexington road, east of Con- 
cord village, adjoining the Wayside estate, 
formerly the residence of Mr. Hawthorne. 
For fuller information concerning the town 
and the school, we would refer applicants 
and visitors to the ‘‘Concord Guide Book’’ 
of Mr. George Bartlett, published by D. 
Lothrop & Co., Boston, and containing an 
account of the origin of the school. 

Lodgings with board may be obtained at 
the following houses in Concord village: 
Miss E. Barrett, Monument street; Mrs. 
O’Brien, Monument square; Mrs. Cutter, 
Sudbury street; Mrs. Howe, Hubbard 
street; Mrs. Heald, Hubbard street; Mrs, 
Kent, Main street; Mrs. Goodnow, Main 





street. 
5 tind 
MASSACHUSETTS HOME FOR INTEMPER- 
ATE WOMEN. 


A little over two years ago a home was 
established at No. 112 Kendall street, in this 
city, for the cure and reformation of such un- 
fortunate women as have become addicted to 
intemperance, providing them with medical 
treatment and a temporary refuge, until 
they can be restored to their friends and to 
society as good and industrious citizens, 

The work was commenced in a very 
humble way, and in the midst of a great 
many difficulties, but the result has proved 
very gratifying, and since the day of its 
opening, January 27, 1879, the home has 
furnished shelter and care to over three 
hundred different inmates, most of whom 
are doing well at the present time. 

Although strictly unsectarian, the institu- 
tion is conducted as a Christian home, 
where social and kindly attentions are com- 
bined with such moral and religious influ- 
ences as may help the inmates to lead a bet- 
ter life. Family prayers are regularly 
maintained, as also religious services on 
Sundays and on Wednesday evenings. Thus 
every inmate becomes a member of the 
family, and shares in all its privileges, until 
she is deemed well enough to return to her 
friends, if she has any, or to fill such a sit- 
uation as may have been procured for her. 

Connected with the home area laundry 
and sewing room, where work is done in 
the best style by the inmates, who are thus 
able to pay in part for the benefits which 
they receive, and in that way the institution 
is, to a certain extent, self-supporting. As 
the work grows, however, its neccessities 





increase, and the friends of the home hav- 
ing just secured its incorporation according 
to the laws of the Commonwealth, as the 
Massachusetts Home for Intemperate Wo- 
men, appeal with confidence to Christian 
ministers and to chirches, as well as to all 
benevolently-inclined people, for the aid 
which they need to carry on this important 
work, now one of the recognized charities 
ofthe city of Boston. Contributions of 
money, work, provisions, clothing, etc., 
will be gratefully received, and all dona- 
tions will be promptly acknowledged and 
carefully applied. Wm. Power Wilson, 89 
Court street, is treasurer. 

The officersare: President, Rev. Joseph 
T. Duryea, D. D.; vice-president, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe; secretary, Mrs. B. F. 
Redfern; treasurer, Wm. Power Wilson; 
attending physicician, Joseph H. Warren, 
M. D.; consulting physicians, G. C. Shat- 
tuck, M. D., andJ. H. Denney, M. D.; 
matron, Mrs. Mary R. Charpiot. 

oe 
THE HOME STUY SOCIETY. 

The Society to Encourage Study at Home 
now has pupils in thirty seven States, three 
provinces of Canada and one in Bermuda. 
It is conducting work in English literature, 
the fine arts, the sciences, in music, math- 
ematics, French and German; and it is con- 
stantly widening its sphere. Of the whole 
number of pupils, seventy-six per cent have 
persevered in their work. The lending li- 
brary now includes 1,055 volumes. The 
teaching grows more specialized and objec- 
tive every year. The society is full-of force, 
and there are no end of volunteers for the 
work, Among the students is a mother of 
four children, from two to twelve years of 
age, who takes care of the milk from twen- 
ty-two cows, and lives at the West. 














Ponder on these Truths, 

Torpid kidneys and constipated bowels 
are the great causes of chronic diseases. 

Kidney-Wort has cured thousands, Try 
it and you will add one more to their num- 
ber. 

Habitual costiveness afflicts millions of 
the American people. Kidney-Wort will 
cure it. 

Kidney-Wort has cured kidney com- 
plaints of thirty years’ standing. Try it. 
See advertisement. 

Honored aud Blest, 

When a board of eminent physicians and 
chemists announced the discovery that by 
combining some well known valuable reme- 
dies, the most wonderful medicine was pro- 
duced, which would cure such a wide 
range of diseases that most all other reme- 
dies could be dispensed with, many were 
skeptical; but proof of its merits by actual 
trial has dispelled all doubt, and to-day the 
discoverers of that great medicine, Hop 
Bitters, are honored and blessed by all as 
benefactors. —Democrat, 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girls at Chauncy Hall School. 
All the clasges have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 

















Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with b»ys who are regularly preparing, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refinedand experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fall confinement of school. Manyof the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 


The Special BUSINESS COURSE mects the wants 
of girls intending to be Baokkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fuifillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 


Catalogues giving full particulars can be had at the 
office ot this paper or at the school. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SE=EsS 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges. 

The lectures of the eS * cas beges Oy 
1879, and continued to June, is Medical 
School was one of the first in A country to — 
o ea examination and to furnish a three 

years’ graded course. To secure still more thenpeale 
yronts an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrce 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical e lucation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the slature 
united with Boston University School of M yw 

For announcements or information, address thi 


Dean. 
I, T. TALBOi, M.D. 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS:, ly 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Synnove Solbakken. 





By PORnea ERNE eee. Translated 
R. B IN, with 
Sten of teconaes and a fine portrat 16mo. 
The first volume of an authorized edi- 
tion of the novels of this eminent Norw writer. 


- Anderson says of it: ‘It atonce made a pro- 

found impres-ion, and established his 

plyesy and abroad, nya | — of the sim- 
charming plot, ‘or short, direct, 

pithy, saga style in which it was written." 


Friends: A Duet. 


By ELIZ re pase ne PHELPS, aathor of “The 
edged In,” etc. In a new and at 
tractive style a f blading. $1.25. 

Every new story by Miss Phel ~~ e her 
es and adds to the army of ft her and a4. 
“Friends” will be Ween one of ee ‘bet in- 
caf and noteworthy stories she has yet written, 
and = doubtless bein great demand fo or summer 


The Theistic Argument as af- 


fect by Recent Theoriee, 


By J, L. DIMAN, late Professor of History at 
University. Edited by Prof. A eee P. FisHER, 
College. 8vo, $2.00, 
yo. _ rtant work, discu: with great ab’ 
and somackablo candor the theories of Darwin, Spen- | er 
cer, Huxley, and other writers of Cptueane, w 


views have gained wide currency, ay whose 8: apeteune 
are regarded as more or less direc’ ctly Ms app ah dl oe 
theory of apersonal God. The us 

is clothed in language of great pees on ana sheen 


England Without and Within. 


By RICHARD GRANT WHITE, author of “Words 
aud their Uses,’ “Every-day English, “etc, $2.00 
This book includes. beside other papers, the ad- 

mirable essays on salient features of Englisn life, 

character, and society which sf recently ap; 

inthe Adlantic Monthly. It isso rich in acute and 

en ro observation, and is so attractively written, 

eS cannes fail to instruct and charm a multitude 


"The Philosophy of Carlyle. 
By EDWIN D. MEAD, livol.,16mo. $1.00, 


This thoughtful book will recall the public atten- 
tion from the unfortunate ‘“‘Reminiscences” of Car- 
lyle to those works of ate which have long and justly 
been accounted c and epoch-making books. 
It is a carefal, thorough s survey of Carlyle’s career as 
awriter, in order to estimate j his rank, charac- 
teristics, and value as a thinker. It will be read with 
oe ag and gratitude by all A, admire Carlyle’s 
genius. 


A Gentleman of Leisure. 


A Nove), by EDGAR FAWCETT, author of “A 
Hopeless Case.’ “Little Classic” style. $1.00. 
Mr, Fawcett's excellent novel, ““A Hopeless Case,” 

attracted no little attention last summer by the fresh 

ay leasing story it told, and by its engaging style. 
tleman of Leisure” is a story of equal inter- 

a and will be a favorite book at seaside and coun- 

try resorts this season. 


Longfellow Leaflets, 


Selections from_the works of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Wita illustrations. 12mo, 50 cents, 
These “Leaflets” comprise Short and prose 

passazes from Longfellow's writ They are 

bound in a pamphlet, and are also oute up in a box in 
single leaves for distribution and use in schools. 





These books are for sale by ali booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.. 
Boston. 
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“THE FIRST OF MAY:” 

rreemtes $5 NT eo 
ine Lote ‘uced the frat > cd conyt 

boys, “demons, 
imps, beaste, birds, tod een te ial ge be" 
each e of the masque. a er ta.. 
land. 6 humor, meet us 
on w of these acenes, too, are 


: “The charm of a ‘Les- 

¢ title, and does not van- 
to the turning of the last leaf.’* 

calls it: ‘The novel of the year.” 


A Nameless Nobleman. 
The initial volame of the Round-Robin Series. $1. 
In New York the Times call it “A snccess;” the 
Tribune, “An eee eas lively story;"’ the Her- 
ald, “Clever, no matter wh be the au 
interest rent for thet res sade 


Evening aed “Tt has sbundan: 
= the Mail : one ee sw _— a earl 

ry we have read for many a day;" bg 
“A more entertaining and pleasant 
been published for along tim time." ae. 


The Georgians. 
$1. A brilliant novel of Southern life and ond chore 
ter, in which incidents and types quite 
80 far as literature is concerned) ere Wented treated with habe 
sorbing interest, One well-known critic speaks of it 
as ‘‘admirable in eve’ respect,’’ Another extols “its 
traly 1, tou and profound conclusion;”” 
Set fae cee pale 
men most f ” 
third Round Robin novel. eis 


pone GUIDE BOOKS. 
MOUNTAINS, NEW ENGLAND. 
MARITIME PROVINUES. MIDDLE STATES. 
One volume for the and cascad 
ravines of New Hamachi One ain —- 
rine reg A = ao? cities of the Ci fan sea- 
board. ic beau and romantic an- 
ti nities “o of Nee E oy One for the beaches, 
1 and mountaines ‘and the noble cities of New 
York and Pennsylvania. These books contain scores 
of pt vivid descriptions of the scenery, h 


of = S ony lists of h : at 
point, with theft pel accounts of 


locations; 
routes of travel by = and land; cholne anati cae 
from hundreds of favorite authors, referri 
ial locaities, and no end of other tema, to. 
to the comfort, — and enli hteament of the 
traveller. The volumes are — in flexible red 
$150 ond each contains from 400 to 500 pages. Price 
‘Fortunately we have now a guide-book library, 
which, as far as it extends, is owes whit as good as . 
Baedeker. Clearness and compactness, the two 
requisites, have been attained. As for accuracy, the 
amount of work done by the editor has been enor- 
mous. To say as Be books are better than any 

American books of 3 eort ween be superfluous 
there is no comparison to ven them and 
their predecessors.""—The Independent. “The White 
Mountains and Lake Winnepesaukee are more fasci- 
nating than ever in the light that Sees’ new trav- 
el-volume sheds upon them ’ 
1 ther, in plan and vertmenabien this 

8 as perfect a thing of its kind as could well 
oy phtod | It is My! indispensable to all whe 
visit or ons ——— among White Mountains.”"—Con- 
gregational: 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 





THE STORY 


—OF THE—— 


MANUSCRIPTS 


REV. GEO. E. MERRILL. 


Illustrated witb fac-similes of the various New Tes- 
tament Manuscripts. 


Price, 7 . ® 1 00, 


SHAKESPEARE 
Birthday EBook, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


PLAIN, . 75. GILT, . ™. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


- So as by Fire. 


By MARGARET SYDNEY. Author of “Five Lit- 
tle Peppers.” 12mo. [lustrated. $1.25. 
This bright story is brimfall of life and written in 
a style both elastic and vigorous, It will be found 
thoroughly interesting and admirably adapted to 
Sunday schools. 


Choice New Books. 


UNCLE MARK’S AMARANTSS. By Annie G. 





Halle ...0cccccceccec-cocscececes cocccccccoce 1. 
FOR MACK’S SAKE. By 8. J. Burke ........ 1.25 
HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. By Harriet 

D. Slidell Mackenzie. ..o.-++sssereeeeesesees 1.50 
THE ONLY WAY OUT. By Mrs. Jennie F. 

Willing.......ccececcsceecscceveves cocccccce 3.80 
SOME CURIOUS SCHOOLS, Various Authors 1.00 
NEXT THINGS. By Pansy.......+.ssseceeeee 1.00 


MRS. HARPER’S AWAKENING. By Pansy. 1,00 
TWO YOUNG HOMESTEADERS. By Mrs. 
Theo. R. Jemmess...+...+ceeesssceeeereceee + 1.50 
SO AS BY FIRE. By Margaret Sidoey........ 1,25 
THE STORY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. By 
Rev. G. E. Merrill.. ° + 1,00 
DAVID LIVINGSTON. "By Jona 3. Roberts... 1.50 
PRINCE AND PAGE. By Miss Charlotte M. 
Yonge « 1.25 
LITTLE DUKE. “By Miss Charlotte M. Yonge 1,25 
GOLDEN DEEDS. My Miss Charlotte M. 
VWODMS..ccrcccccccesccvesecoccscscscsecceces 1.3 
SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY TEXT cOOK.. 90 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS 


32 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 





REMOVAL. 


Lee and Shepard have removed to chambers over 
the store recently occupied by them, corner of Frank - 
lin and Hawley streets. Entrance at_No. 4f Frank- 
lin street. 





JUST READY. 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S EDITION 


——OFr THE— 


REVISED VERSION 


—OP7r THE—— 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


Being an accarate reprint of the authorized Oxford 
Edition. Printed from new long yay with 
marginal notes and references, and bou ain hand- 
some a cloth. The best edition in the market 
for the price. 

$1.00 RETAIL. 


Other styles of binding will be ready in afew 
owe, } Liberal terms for quantities with or without 
P’ 





Handbook of Punctuation. 


By MARSHALL T. BIGELOW, Corrector at Uni- 
yay Press, Cambriuge, Mass. Cloth. Price 


cents. 
This work is intended to give plain and prastical 
— for compositors, proof-readers, aui hors, teach- 
pupils in colleges ahd schools, and business men, 
which should be brief enough to be readily rept in in 
— and simple enough to be readily comprehend- 





INSECTS. 


How to Catch and How to Prepare 
them for the Cabinet. 


Comprising a Msnual of Instruction for the Field 
Nataralist. 


B baby pews P. MANTON. Illustrated. Cloth. 


ice 50 cents. 

This — book is designed to furnish the oner 
in the parts of Entomology with le in- 
formation on in a cheap form, and to waken a love for 
Nature and a closer study into her works. 





WITHOUT A TEACHER. 
Com new | a Compote Manual of Instruction for 
reparing and Preserving Birds and Animais. 
With a chapter on Hunting and Hygiene. With in- 
structions for collecting and reserving Rgxs and In- 
sects, and a number of valuable —+~ Nae 
By WALTER P. MANTON. 
Illustrated, Price 50 cents. 


The anthor’s idea has been to furnish a ch cep 
handbook on Taxidermy, with a reliable meth 
and he tees success to the learner who fully 
carries out the directions embodied herein. 





For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. 


Lee and ‘Shepard, 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
41 Franklin Street. e (Sp Stairs.) 
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THE PRESS ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





Last week, we quoted an article from 
Harper's Weekly on the Suffrage question. 
this week we give another from the Prov- 
idence Journal. Both are remarkable in the 
evident intention to treat the subject fairly. 
Both admit the justice of it. Both hold 
women responsible for their own disfran- 
chisement. 

These editors have stated the case as it 

appears from their point of view with ju- 
dicial calmness. It is a great gain when 
such papers as these, which are among the 
ablest and best, say, as the Providence 
Journal does, that, “On the abstract ques- 
tion of whether an equal portion of the 
adult population of the republic, having an 
equal interest in its good government, equal 
intelligence and equal, if somewhat diverse, 
education and training, should be absolutely 
deprived of an independent share in the 
government, there is no answer that can be 
based on reason and justice in the nega- 
tive.” ‘‘The arguments in the abstract sense 
that are used against the political equality 
of women are as artificial as those that were 
used in defence of human slavery.” ‘The 
logic of reason and justice is all on one side, 
and the opponents of Woman Suffrage only 
belittle themselves when they appeal to the 
Bible or the laws of nature to support an 
untenable position.” Having conceded so 
much, what remains for these gentlemen is 
to recognize the fact, that in the nature of 
things, injustice must always work harm, 
and that it is for the interest of the whole 
people to put it away, and that the enfran- 
chisement of women does not concern wo- 
men alone. A wrong perpetrated or per- 
mitted upon one-half the human family, 
acts and re-acts upon the whole. In sucha 
case it is the duty of those who know what 
is right, to use their best endeavors to es- 
tablish it. ‘‘The most intelligent and pro- 
gressive portion of the body politic are 
ready,” says the Providence Journal ‘“‘when 
women wish and are ready for it, to give 
them Suffrage.” The most intelligent and 
progressive women are also readv to accept 
the Suffrage, and to make good use of it, 
These two forces are the vital ones whose 
combined effort 1s necessary to arouse and 
win those other men and women who do 
not feel the need, or see the danger. Men 
who admit the justice of the Suffrage for 
women, and who refuse to help, or who 
wait till the majority of women are in ac- 
tive demand for Suffrage, commit as great 
a cin and folly as they would be guilty of 
who should find a fire, not on their own 
premises, and should leave it, because the 
occupants of the building did not know of 
the fire, or were stupefied by the smoke, or 
for any reason were not active in putting it 
out. The neglected flames will spread and 
devour the city, and the homes and business 
places of the men who thought it no con- 
cern of theirs to put out a fire which was 
not on their premises. 

To-day increasing perils beset society. 
The ruling power has nothing effective to 
oppose to them that it has not already used. 
Foes to its peace and safety steadily 
multiply. The one influence which is 
yet untried is that which is to be found 
in feminine qualities and which women 
alone can bring. But they are all excluded 
by law from the direct exercise of power, 
and their opinions and judgment are at a 
discount from the very fact that they form 
no part of the body politic, and have no 
vote to express and make their judgment or 
opinion effective. The suppression of vice 
and crime and drunkenness and pauperism, 
waits for the Suffrage of women. 

The questions of the public health, of 
public economy, public integrity, the integ- 
rity of the home itself, are all involved in 
this question. They can only be settled 
when the wisdom and conscience and judg- 
ment of women are superadded to the same 
qualities in man, and both are clothed with 
political power to enforce and enact the 
necessary measures to secure the end. Men 
who see the justice of the claim of women 
for political equality may content them- 
selves, and wait for women to settle a con- 
test which they can never do alone; but 
neither they nor society can escape the loss 
which is inseparable from this exclusion of 
one-half the human family from its just 
rights, whicb means its just power and in- 


moment is the help of men. They have 
power. Wcmen need the encouragement, 
which a cheerful, earnest ‘‘Come and help 
us make good laws,” “‘Come and help us 
root out vice and crime,” ringing clear 
from the lips of men would give. It is the 
lack of this offered hand, the lack of this 
cordial ‘‘God speed,” on the part of man to 
whom women look up, and have always 
been taught to look up, that holds down 
the hands and keeps the lips of so many 
women silent. God forgive them! But not 
the less, like malaria in the air, the subju- 
gation of women sends poison, destruction 
and decay through the very life of all our 
choicest things. L. & 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN INDIANA. 
The twenty-first annual convention of the 
Indiana Woman Suffrage Association met 
at Kokomo on Wednesday and Thursday 
of last week. We have not yet received an 
official report of the proceedings. But we 
learn from the newspaper despatches that 
the attendance was fairly large and decided- 
ly creditable in ability. Many of the bright- 
est women of the West were there; among 
others, Mrs. Governor Wallace, Mrs. Mary 
Haggart, Mrs. Florence M. Adkinson, Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall, of Indianapolis; Mrs. 
Dr. Beck, of Delphi; Mrs. Louise V. Boyd, 
and Miss T. Elliott, of Dublin; Mrs. Mat- 
tie Berg, of Anderson; Mrs. Dr. Thomas, 
of Richmond; Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton 
Harbert, of the Chicago Inter-Ocean; Mrs. 
Dr, Ellis, of Lafayette; Mrs. T. H. B. Mc- 
Cain and others, of Crawfordsville. The 
proceedings were dignified, and fully up 
to the masculine standard of such bodies. 
We hope to give a fuller report next week. 
L. 8. 
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THE PORTLAND SUFFRAGE SOCIETY. 


This young society seems to be in earnest, 
and has made an excellent beginning. The 
Press says: 


The Woman Suffrage meeting of Thurs- 
day completed its organization, and ad- 
journed until the fourth Thursday in Sep- 
tember. The members arranged plans of 
work and announced that their labors 
would be for Suffrage, which they regard, 
whether for man or woman, as conferring 
the greatest possible benefits, and as the 
prime educator of the world, and they will 
labor to advance wdmen in every direction 
that shall tend to their elevation. 

Several members were added to the socie- 
ty, and it was earnestly requested that each 
one should work for its advancement and 
to obtain subscribers. 

Dr. Sarah W. Devoll will prepare a pa- 
per toread in September, upon the aims of 
the society. 


Selma Borg spoke to the society at its 
first meeting, which was very largely at- 
tended. The paper by Dr. Devoll will be 
important to give the key note for further 
action. We shall observe with interest the 
progress of the society, and hope to have 
reports for these columns that will stimu- 
late all other workers, L. 8. 
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DEGREES FOR WOMEN. 





College commencements are now the or- 
der of the day. lt 1s pleasant to see how 
naturally and easily our young women have 
taken their places among the graduates. 
The orations of young women and men are 
set down side by side in the programme, 
and when these exercises are complete, the 
diplomas are taken by the graduates irre- 
spective of sex. The newspapers report 
the proceedings, and make no comment on 
the fact of the women graduates. It isa 
matter of course. Boston University grad 
uates women with the degrees from all its 
departments. Cornell, Michigan Universi- 
ty, Oberlin and many other colleges in this 
country open all their doors to women; 
while abroad, London University, Cam- 
bridge end other colleges welcome women to 
all thejadvantages these institution have to 
give. From late reports we learn that ‘“‘the 
LL. A. women’s examination in connection 
with St. Andrews University was held si- 
multaneously in St. Andrews, London, Hal- 
ifax, and Bristol. One hundred and seven- 
ty-five candidates entered, being nearly 
double the number that entered last year. 
The results were issued May 6. Thirty- 
three ladies have passed the necessary ex- 
aminations, and are entitled to the title of 
LL. A., while the larger proportion of the 
candidates have been successful in one or 
more subjects. Thescheme is being grad- 
ually developed. In 1877, when it was 


and in a very important sense these 175 
LL. A. candidates may be regarded as a 
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ceive will give them just the vantage ground 
which the mass of women have always 
lacked to enable them to take their own 
part in the demand for political rights. 
The degrees to women will yet tell in de- 
crees for their enfranchisement. L. 8. 
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MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE IN SCOTLAND. 





The Scottish women have sorely felt the 
absence of the advantage which their sis- 
ters in England had as voters in municipal 
matters. Now the bill has passed which 
puts them on the same footing. The Suf- 
frage Journal reports these facts: 


The Parliament of the United Kingdom 
has ratified the principle of Woman Suf- 
frage by passing the Municipal Franchise 
bill for Scotland. It is now twelve years 
since English women have capress a privi- 
lege denied to their Scottish sisters; and 
every succeeding election has demonstrated 
with increasing clearness the interest which 
women take in the vote, and the sound 
judgment with which they exercise it. The 
= which underlie all municipal 

ranchises are precisely the same as those 
of the parliamentary franchise, and form 
the best possible op ar pe for its exer- 
cise. The Scottish ladies will know how 
to avail themselves of this important gain. 
We all remember how thoroughly they 
appreciated the school board franchise 
(the first vote to which they had ever been 
admitted), and showed almost unanimously 
that they recognized the extent of the 
power for usefulness in the interests of ed- 
ucation which had been confided to their 
hands. The interests that are affected by 
the municipal vote are not less important, 
and are still more varied, and it will be the 
duty of every woman householder carefully 
to examine these matters, and conscien- 
tiously discharge her new responsibilities 
for the benefit of herself and all other citi- 
zens. The act will not come into force 
till next year, but its educational influence 
will begin immediately. We heartily con- 
gratulate the women of Scotland on this 
substantial triumph. 

The success which has attended the exer- 
cise of Municipal Suffrage for Women 
during the last twelve years in England, 
and the extension of the same right to the 
women of Scotland now, should be both 
stimulus and example to our legislators, 
not to allow themselves to be behind in 
the movement to secure political rights for 
women. The time will come when they 
will be as proud to have aided the rights of 
women, as our revolutionary ancestors, or 
the abolitionists, might be for the part they 
took to secure justice in the question of 
their time. Meantime we rejoice with the 
women of Scotland, and congratulate them 
on their great gain. L. 8. 


VIVISECTION BRUTALITIES§. 
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The Zophilist is & monthly paper, pub- 
lished in London, England, by the Society 
for the Protection of Animals from Vivisec- 
tion. Its name, which signifies ‘‘Friend of 
Animals,” indicates its object, viz: ‘T’ a 
total abolition of vivisection.” It » aks 
to suppress by law the cruel and cow andly 
crimes against animals, now system: sircally 
perpetrated by fanatical physiolc Aitsts in 
the name of Science. ‘ 

Miss Cobbe, the editor, d gereves the 
thanks of every humane pers yp the world 
over, for her brave assault gon the viyi. 
sectors. In making it she , hos had to-con- 
tend with the bitter oppo’ jtjion of the med- 
ical and surgical frat avnity. No class- 
monopoly in the worl 4 is more entrenched 
in conservative routi ne than are the learne a 
professions; none jg more intolerant of 
outside interferer,ce. ‘Although the tort: sres 
inflicted by the ¢ivisectors as far SUrp? ss in 
ingenuity those devised by the Spanis jh In- 
quisition as the resources of modern ; science 
surpass those of empiricism two h yndred 
years ago; yet Miss Cobbe has had to en- 
dure the denunciation and ridicu’ le of the 
scientific world, with only a few e 
Even Darwin, whose theory of 
mon origin of human and animr 
to have enlisted him in the rescu 
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virtual addition to the roll of students at the 
University of St. Andrews. Of the 17° 
candidates twenty-three passed with hon J 
in English literature, seventeen in Fr ors 
nine in German, eight in history, r ench, 
education, two in moral philosop’ even in 
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ped: in Majendie’s students by their partici- 
pation in his experiments. For doing so 
Dr. Hoggan has encountered professional 
odiuma almost amounting to proscription 
But be has sustained the anti-vivisectionists 
with heroic courage. 
To show that our langnage is not too 
severe, we give this week, on another page, 
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sor Paolo Mantegazza; one dated Milan, 
1867, entitled “The effect of Pain upon 
Respiration;” the other dated Florence, 
1880, entitled, ‘‘The Physiology of Pain.” 
The shocking atrocities described by this 
author speak for themselves. 

We commend the subject of vivisection 
to the attention of our excellent Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
It is practiced, we regret to say, in this 
country also. Legislation is needed for its 
prohibition under heavy penalties. It 
should be promptly and vigorously sup- 
pressed. H. B. B. 





THAT ONE HAND. 

When the debate on the electoral reform 
bill came up in the Chamber of Deputies 
in Rome on the 15th inst., the extension of 
the Suffrage was the main topic. Signor 
Crispi had proposed an amendment to eon- 
fer the franchise on all who can read and 
write. This proposition had 154 votes in 
its favor, and 220 against it. On the amend- 
ment for Universal Suffrage (which did not 
include women) the vote was 314 to 39. 
But on the amendment to give Suffrage to 
women, there was only one hand held up 
in its favor, and that shall be reported here 
to the credit of Signor Fobri who had pro- 
posed the amendment. That one vote was 
the ‘‘one with God” and with the truth 
which, in the long run, always proves to be 
the majority, and is sure to win. 

We hail the sign in the East, this one 
vote, as the beginning of the end of the sub- 
jection of women in Europe. Sooner or 
later the law, the custom, and the religious 
system which opposes the equal rights of 
women, will give way in all the East, be- 
fore that one uplifted hand and the princi- 
ple it represented. Thanks, then, to Signor 
Fobri for the courage and loyalty to truth 
which could stand alone with the right. 

L. ®. 
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“THE POWER OF PUBLIC P. UNDER.” 





Mr. James Parton has contributed '.9 the 
North American Review for July ar, article 
on ‘The Power of Public Plund er,” which 


He affirms that “‘t’ 4 element of disin- 


yg gone from our poli- 
strates the statement by a 
wary of facts. He describes 
«# Whereby political parties attain 
«4 power by the profuse and prodigal 
#diture of money. He maintains that 
Our voter are every year coming more and 
more tosit passive spectators, The devel. 
opr sent of government by political ‘‘bosses” 
is carefully traced, and the increasing su- 


shown. Indeed “the expenditure has now 
become 80 great that we no longer possess a 
cheap government. It is doubtful if there 
has ever been a dearet government. .. . It 
is not cheap to put low-priced men into 
legislative chambers, if we are also to run 
alobby of millionaires. It is not cheap to 
pay responsible executive officers a precari- 
ous pittance per annum, if it costs a million 
dollars every year or two to change them.” 
‘‘Look around!” says Mr. Parton. ‘‘Af. 
ter fifty years of fattening the wolf and 
starving the dog we have nearly succeeded 
in‘eliminating from public life the natural 
chiefs of men, who indeed smile with deris- 
ion at the idea of belonging to it. ‘We find 
it cheaper,’ says one of these natural chiefs, 
‘to put men into the Legislature than to 
make terms with them after they are in.’ 
Government is substantially left to the order 
of men who are capable of squabbling for 
patronage. Money, money, everywhere in 
politics; money in prodigal abundance, ez- 
cept where it could secure and reward good 
service to the public; hecatombs for the 
wolves; precarious and scanty bones for the 
watch dogs. This,” says Mr. Parton, ‘‘is the 
spectacle everywhere presented.” 

“The business of America’s happiness,” 
said Alexander Hamilton, in 1789, ‘‘has yet 
to be done.” Monopolies have confiscated 
the public lands, which were formerly the 
heritage of the people. Rich men and cor- 
porations ‘“‘are skinning the prairies of their 
virgin wealth, swooping down upon tracts 
of 30,000 acres, robbing them of that quali 
ty which gave the poor man his chance, and 
filling the western world with roving labor- 
ers, who work on these prodigious farms in 
summer, and starve as best they can through 
the winter. It was government by lobby 
which authorized that.” Everywhere 
throughout our country associated capital is 
reducing the mass of society to subjection. 

To overcome these gigantic evils we need 
“an art which has as yet no existence—the 
art of getting by deliberate selection the 
few men at the summit of affairs who actu- 
ally belong there... . The world is often 
blessed by the weak; but it is always gov- 
erned and owned by the strong.” At pres- 
ent the strong men govern by the lobby, 
through the bar-keepers of New York and 
Boston, and the machinery of the caucus,— 
while second-rate men fill precarious places 
in our national, State and municipal govern- 
ments,—“‘places which were once the reward 
of a virtuous lifetime... You cannot get 
an empire” honestly ‘‘governed by a parcel 

of ravenous bosses and precarious clerks.” 


be done by aclass that can afford to be 
honest, and to whom reputation is worth 
more than money. 

“Every disinterested person must now 
see that the first step towards reform is to 
take the public business out of politics.” 
This can only be done by changing the ten- 
ure on which public office is-held. “We 
must make the watch-dog assure of his din- 
ner as the wolf now is, A man will serve, 
not the power that gave him his place, nor 
the hand which pays him his wages, but the 
power that can take his place away.” We 
shall have a good public service only when 
the government first exacts the requisite 
qualifications, and then gives the office- 
holder a property in his place, which can 
be forfeited only by misconduct. Add to 
permanent tenure during good behavior the 
principle of paying a liberal price for the 
labor employed, anc we shall have the only 
possible counterpoise to the dead weight of 
wealth, the only adequate check upon capi- 
talists and corporations, in the might of liv- 
ing numbers marshalled by an intellectual 
nobility. Anunpurchaseable constituency 
must be created by the extension of Sut- 
frage to the whole people irrespective of 
sex. The intellectual nobility must be the 
great body of intelligent men and women 
who are not the possessors of wealth, Col- 
lege professors, teachers, farmers, mechan- 
ics, lawyers, physicians, ministers, journal- 
ists, the fathers and mothers of families, 
must all furnish to a reformed and perma- 
nent civil service their best exemplars, who 
shall be appointed to their offices for con- 
spicuous ability, and shall hold them dur- 
ing good behavior. Then public life will 
becorae a field for enlightened public spirit, 
and the political ‘‘boss” will cease to exist. 

‘Why cannot this great reform be effect- 
ed? Mr. Parton believes that the elements 
already exist, and thatthe work can be done 
during the next three years by men of leis- 
ure animated by a patriotic purpose. Let 
them do their duty and supporters will not 
be wanting. The men and women of Amer- 
ica will respond to the appeal. 4. B. B. 
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CORRECTIONS. 

Our types last week spoiled the meaning 
of a sentence in the comment on the article 
in Harper’s Weekly. In the passage which 
says: ‘‘Admitting that the long habit of 
subjugation and the helplesness of their po- 
sition has made women silent, etc., is that 
any reason why they should excuse them- 
selves or be excused who keep women 
from their rights?” our types said, ‘‘who 
keep other women from their rights”, thus 
making the sinners in the case appear tu be 
women and not men. 

Mrs. H. H. Robinson desires to say that 
her part in the Suffrage history of Mes- 
dames Stanton, Anthony und Gage, only 
pertains to the sketch of the Lowell offering 
and hence is not as large as our item last. 
week implied. L. 8. 








THY NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
Every woman or man, who wishes to 
understand the era in which we live, should 
read the North American Review. And this 
for the good reason that its proprietor, Mr, 
Allen Thorndike Rice, isa man who com- 
bines in an eminent degree three qualifica- 
tions common enough separate, but rarely 
combined, viz: wealth, public spirit, and 
literary ability. Mr. Rice has conceived 
and embodied the idea of a magazine abso- 
lutely free, and unbiassed by any consider- 
ation of profit, which shall print month 
after month the most diverse expressions 
upon a great variety of topics by men or 
women of all parties and opinions—the sole 
condition being that the articles are up to 
a certain standard of ability, or else are the 
utterances of representative persons. The 
editor presides over the intellectual feast, 
but disclaims all responsibility for the opin- 
ions of his contributcrs. The same num- 
ber of the Review often contains both state- 
ment and rejoinder; argument ard refuta- 
tion. Thus every topic is illuminated by 
variety of lights. 

Such a periodical is of inestimable value. 
There has never before been one in any 
country based upon so catholic a principle. 
We wish that every woman who desires the 
recognition of her right to vote, would read 
the North American, for in no other way 
can she so speedily acquire a familiarity 
with the topics of political interest, in the 
consideration of which she aspires to take 

art. 

: The monthly magazine seems likely, in 
the democratic life of America, to take the 
part which the more elaborate English 
quarterly has held in the public life of 
Great Britain. It affords a medium fora 
more deliberate treatment of public topics 
than the daily newspaper can furnish. The 
articles being few and of greater length, 
give a mure complete and exhaustive view 
of the subjects treated. The monthly, having 
no party or opinion of its own to sustain, is 
able to transcend party limitations and to 
welcome intellect and genius wherever it 
can be found. 

In an era when so many rich men neglect 
literature, or esteem it only as a machine for 
promoting their projects of personal gain 
and aggrandizement, this noble ambition of 








a review of two works recently published 
by an eminent Italian physiologist, Profes- 





‘Lhe legitimate business of politics can only 


Mr. Rice deserves hearty recognition. As 
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regular readers of the North American, 
under its present management, we cordially 
welcome it as one of the great formative 
influences of American civilization. 

H, B. B. 





VALUE OF SCHOOL SUFFKA iE. 

What can we do by our votes for the 
good of the schools? 

This question is often asked, both by 
women who are indifferent to their newly- 
gained power, and do not care to exercise 
it, and by those who are earnestly inquiring 
as to their duty in the matter. And to their 
question is often added the statement ‘‘in 
our town we always have a good school 
committee, elected by the votes of the men; 
so our votes are not needed; and, why 
should we vote?” 

To all theee questioners we would like to 
offer some suggestions that seem to us of 
weight. 

1. There are in Massachusetts two orders 
of schools, good schools and bad schools; 
with every degree of variation from very 
bad to exceedingly good. 

2. If you live in a town in which the 
schools are in the main below the average, 
there seems hardly room to doubt that by 
your vote you may do something towards 
their improvement. For your schools are 
poor either because your committee is not 
equal to the work of making them good, 
or because the public sentiment of your 
town will not sustain the committee in ef- 
forts to improve them. The women of a 
town help to make public sentiment just, as 
truly as do the men, and are just as ref ,non- 
sible for whatever may be wrong ip. it, if 
they do not use their influence to *nake it 
what it should be, If this right pi bic sen- 
timent be lacking in your town , you, by 
your vote, and by the interest and intel- 
ligence which your vote rep’ resents, may 
directly contribute to the fo rmation of a 
better feeling, which will de’ mand improve- 
ment in the schools. If - your committee 
be incompetent, it needs a9 words of ours 
to show that, by the vo seg of the citizens, 
they must be supplante 4 by the right per- 
sons, before you can possibly have good 
schools. 

3. But if youli ¢e in one of the fortunate 
towns, where th ¢ schools are good, ‘‘why is 
your vote need’ 4?” you ask, and we reply,— 
first, nv scho ols are as good as they should 
be, as good as they may and will be when 
all the cit'yzens are public-spirited enough 
to desire, to keep them among the best by 
steady progress; for in education as else- 
where improvements are constantly made, 
old. errors are discovered and removed, and 
rw and better methods are invented. 
Eternal vigilance on the part of the citizens, 
is the price of schools that shall be always 
good, that shall keep up to the standard, 
which is always rising with the progress of 
civilization. And again, we reply, that if 
you have a good committee its members de- 
serve the recognition that comes from the 
votes of their fellow-citizens. It is little 
that can be done to reward faithful school- 
committee members for services that are 
always responsible, and often very difficult 
and trying. Are they not entitled to an 
election by a large vote, and will they not 
render heartier service if they are sure that 
they have the grateful recognition of the 
women of their town as well as of the men? 
Sure that they will have genuine sympathy 
in their efforts to improve the schools? And 
willit do them any harm to know that the 
watchful eyes of the women are upon the 
schools, these homes of our children, which 
are hardly second in their influence to the 
special homes, in which we gather our little 
ones around our own hearthstones? And 
we say still further that your teachers are 
also entitled to a recognition on the part of 
all the inhabitants of the town. To getrid 
of bad teachers is an obvious necessity; but 
this is not the chief need in this direction. 
There are in all our towns young teachers, 
who have good ability, perhaps, and fair 
training, who in the end will doubtless 
make first-rate teachers, but who have yet 
to gain experience, which is of the utmost 
importance in their work. The women of 
the town have it in their power to bea great 
strength and support to such teachers as 
these. If you are ready to vote in school 
matters, you will doubtless find a way to 
speak the friendly word, to do the kindly 
deed, for the teacher who needs it. It may 
be a word of praise, or of criticism, a sug- 
gestion of new expedients to be tried in 
governing the unruly, in influencing for 
good those who are on the wrong track, who 
have no good influences surrounding them 
in their homes, 

If the women of your town would only 
accept an interest in the schools as one of 
their duties and high privileges, the way 
would soon open for them to be of real ser- 
vice in these directions. And one thing 
further let us say; no good, earnest, success- 
ful teacher can ever be paid by the salary 
alone, apy more than a mother can be paid 
for love and devotion towards her child. 
Add to the money payment, a grateful ap- 
preciation of your teacher’s work, and you 
will lighten many a burden that weighs 
heavily upon every one who elevates the 
profession of teaching to the place where it 
alone belongs. Those of you who have 
been teachers, know how much better ser- 





vice could be given, if there were in the 
community at least an appreciation of the 
fact that the life of a faithful teacher is not 
spent in wandering beside still waters in 
shady groves; but is the daily climbing of 
somewhat rugged mountain paths, where 
stones and briars are often found. In this 
slight sketch of the value of your vote to the 
schools, we have purposely left to the last 
our word in reference to the importance to 
the community that the schools should be 
good. And perhaps it would be as well to 
leave it all unsaid. What woman is there, 
who may not understand it, if she will but 
give it her serious thought? The minds 
and the characters—to say nothing of the 
physical life,—of the children of our good 
old State, are shaped in the schools, which 
are indeed prime sources of good or evil in 
the community, making, to a large extent, 
the mental and moral atmosphere in which 
we all must live. The women of the state 
have the power to help in making the 
schools good; uniting with the best men, 
they will have an overwhelming power in 
this direction. 

These two facts, women of Massachu- 
setts, speak for themselves. To us it looks 
asif no public-spirited, high-minded woman 
reflecting upon the matter could fail to see 
the duty and the advantage of her casting a 
vote for the schools; it is a small service to 
offer, it will surely bring an ample return. 

Assy W. May, Pres. 
ANNETTE P. Rocers, Sec., 
Boston, Maas. 
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A PROTEST IN NEW YORK. 

The New York State Suffrage commit- 
tee held a meeting in Everett Hall, Brook- 
lyn, to protest against the action of the 
eight Assemblymen of Kings County, who 
voted against the Suffrage bill. Addresses 
were made by J. H. K. Willcox, Rev. Phebe 
A. Hanaford, Mrs. Anna Oliver, Mrs. Slo- 
cum, Dr. Lozier and others. The forma- 
tion of a society for Kings County was 
urged, the action of the Assemblymen was 
condemned, and good reasors given why 
women should have the Suffrage. 

Rev. Anna Oliver then offered the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Resolved, That Woman’s enfranchisement 
means purer lives, happier homes, less 
crime, pauperism and disease and lighter 
taxes, 

Resolved, That when John Shanley John 
M. Clancy, Patrick J. Tully, Moses Engle, 
Richard J. Newmaa, John Reitz, William 
H. Waring and Jacques J. Stillwell defeated 
by their votes in the Assembly the ‘‘Bill to 
Prohibit Disfranchisement,” they voted 
against the rights and interests of the ma- 
jority of their constituents, against the poor 
workingwomer of the metropolis, against 
virtue, justice and freedom and for oppres- 
sion and wrong, and that we call upon the 
people of their districts, unless they give 
satisfactory assurances of better conduct, to 
see that they do not return to the Legisla- 
ture, 

In advocating the adoption of the reso- 
lutions their author declared that it was her 
purpose to cultivate the acquaintance of 
the eight Assemblymen who had subjected 
themselves to criticism. She admitted that 
her ‘‘good brothers” had done very well, 
that considering that they done it unsided 
they had governed the world very arp h 
but God had never intended they should do 
the work alone. [Applause. ] 

The resolutions were enthusiastically 
adopted. 

After speeches by Rev. Phebe A. Hana- 
ford, and Dr. A. W. Lozier the meeting ad- 
journed. 8. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Wisconsin State University will grad- 
uate a class of seventy-seven this year. 


John P. Howard of Burlington has be- 
queathed $50,000 to the University of Ver- 
mont. 

The ladies of the Detroit W. C. T. U. 
hold a ten cent social once each month for 
the furtherance of their work. 











Mrs. Mary A. Livermore arrived safely 
in Liverpool, though with some suffering 
from sea-sickness ‘in the latter part of the 
voyage. 

President Warren, of Boston University, 
has made a plea for the preservation of 
the old Brattle Square Church which 
ought to save it. 


An American woman attends the lectures 
on physiology of Prof. Virchow at Berlin. 
This is the first instance of co-education at 
the Berlin University. 


The Pennsylvania Legislature, just be- 
fore its adjournment, passed an act making 
bribery or illegal voting at caucuses and 
conventions a punishable offense. 


The Woman’s University in St. Peters- 
burg, which provides a series of courses 
for higher training in the mathematical, 
physical and historical sciences, has, al- 
though only two years old, attained remark- 
able success, It has 840 students. 


The first inter-collegiate contest ever held 
in Nebraska occurred at Lincoln, Jast week, 
between students of the State University at 
Lincoln, and of Doane College, Crete, Ne 
braska—four members of the Palladian So- 
ciety of the university, with four of the 
Hesperian Club of Doane College. The 





large opera house was filled to hear the con- 
testants as orators, essayists, debaters and 
declaimers. 

The corner-stone of the new hospital for 
children on Huntington avenue was laid 
Tuesday afternoon at four o’clock in the 
presence of an interested group of specta- 
tors. 

The President and Mrs. Garfield arrived 
at Long Branch on Saturday evening. Mrs. 
Garfield looked fatigued from the journey, 
but a few days by the sea will, is is hoped, 
restore her health. 

San Francisco has now about half a doz- 
en kindergarten schools, several of them 
being free schools supported by voluntary 
contributions, All of these schools are do 
ing valuable work. ’ 


The Brooklyn Woman’s Temperance 
Union, Mrs. Mary C. Johnson, president, 
holds crowded meetings in one of the larg- 
est theatersevery Sunday evening and reg- 
ular meetings every week night. 


The autograph testimonial album to Mrs. 
Rutherford B. Hayes, by the women of 
Illinois, has been finished. It consists of 
six large volumes of 650 pages each, ele- 
gantly bound in full Turkey morocco. 


A department for teaching the cutting, 
fitting and sewing of women’s garments is 
about to be added to the Girls’ Normal 
Schoo] in Philadelphia. When will they 
teach tailoring in the Boys’ Normal School? 


“A lady who does not wish her name 
tobe published has just given $100,000 to 
Princeton Tueological Seminary”. A wo- 
man who gives her money to institutions of 
learning that do not admit women, ought 
to conceal her name. 

Professor Alpheus Hyatt, of Boston, and 
a party of students are at Gloucester, Mass., 
ready for a scientific cruise to Cape Sable 
and the Bay of Fundy, in the yacht Are- 
thusa. They will start for Annisquam as 
goon as the weather permits. 


With bitter sarcasm the San Francisco 
Post says that a movement is on foot in that 
city for the organization of a society to be 
called the “Independent Order of Acquitted 
Murderers.” The list of members, it says, 
will be very large and influential. 

The reports of the several meetings held 
by different members of the National As- 
sociation in Portland, Providence and Hart- 
ford show a friendly appreciation of the 
work in those places. The audiences were 
small, but attentive and interested. 


Rev. G. Frederick Wright, of Andover, 
has been nominated Professor of New Tes- 
tament Literature and Biblical Theology in 
the theological department of Oberlin Col- 
lege, a position ably filled for forty years 
by Professor John Morgan. Mr. Wright is 
a graduate of Oberlin. 


The people of West Stockbridge, Mass., 
gave a majority vote for the prohibition of 
the liquor business in that town. This was 
brought about chiefly by Congregational- 
ists, against whom the ruined liquor deal- 
ers vowed vengeance. The Congregational 
church has since been destroyed by an in- 
cendiary fire. 


The eighth annual session of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction will 
be held in Boston, beginning July 25, and 
continuing six days. On the 26th, at 8, 
P.M., apaper will be read by Mrs. Josiphene 
Shaw Lowell, of New York, ‘‘Considera- 
tions Concerning a Better System for the 
Public Charities and Corrections of a City.” 

The three daughters of the Princess of 
Wales differ greatly from each other. 
Louise, the eldest, is the Parisienne, gay and 
affable, with her mother’s grace and features. 
Victoria resembles her father; she is proud 
and reserved, with a cultivated intellect and 
a generous heart. The youngest, Maud, 
looks like her grandmother, the Queen, and 
is good-hearted and serious. 


It is difficult to understand why the Penn- 
sylvania State Medical Society refused to 
recommend the employment of female phy- 
sicians in the women’s department in the 
hospital at Warren, and empower them to 
appoint assistants. The female physicians 
in the women’s wards in the Harrisburg and 
Norristown hospitals for the insane have 
already given all satisfaction. 


About 350 residents of the Back Bay 
have petitioned the police commissioners 
for additional protection. Among the 
petitioners are Abbott Lawrence, Joshua 
M. Sears, Rev. Phillips Brooks, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and other prominent tesi- 
dents. The police commissioners have 
asked the City Council to authorize the 
wishes of the petitioners to be carried out. 


The ladies of Hot Springs, Ark., have 
formed an organization under the hame of 
the ‘‘Woman’s Christian National Library 
Association,” for the purpose of establish- 
ing a library and reading rooms for the ben- 
efit of citizens and visitors. The object of 
the association is to erect, as soon as prac- 
ticable, a substantial brick builaing, which 
shall contain apartments suitable for read- 
ing rooms, one for ladies and one for gen- 
tlemen, a library room, and a hall in which 
to hold entertainments of a high order, 
such as lectures, concerts, etc., by which to 
make something toward paying current ex- 
penses. 


offered in this market at $2.75 or $3 per yard. 


Patterns. 


cannot be had elsewhere in the city. 
We have other grades at 85 cents and $1.00. 


thing made here or in Europe. 


ing from us, and get Reliable Goods. 


CARPETS. 


We have now open for inspection and tor sale a line of the 
echwicest Carpets ever offered in Boston, of the latest and most 
desirable colorings and patterns, 


We havea line of WELTON CARPETS at $2.25, full five-frame and equal in quality to anything of- 





AXMINSTERT and MOQUETTE CARPETS from $1.50 to $2.50. 
Best BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS, $1.25, $1.40, $1.50 and $1.60,—the latter for the Choicest 


TAPESTRY CARPETS.—We have opened a full line of £00 pieces at 75 cents per yard. They 


We have also on show a superior TAPESTRY CARPET, equal in Texture and Quality to anys 


INGRAINS.—We have, of the best Extra Superior Grade, a very full line, from 75 cents to 90 cents, 
We have a line a grade lower at 65 cents to 75 cents, all wool. 





If you want Carpets, call and see what we have. You will save money by buy- 


John X% James Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 
525 & 5277 Washington Street, Boston. 





for. No obligation to keep 8 un- 
less perfectly satisfactory. Observe the 
following price list: One lot French 
Hair Switches, with short stems, extra 
even hair— 
Weighing 50z., 1 yard long, for..... 
Weighing 4 oz., 30 in. long, for..... e 
Weighing 344 oz., over 4 yard long... 5 
Weighing 3 oz., over 26 in. long for. 4 
Weighing 244 oz ,over 24in. long, for 3 
Weighing 2 oz ,over 20 inches long... 2 
e consider these the greatest bar- 
ins. Wesballsell one lot of Real 
air GRAY SWITCHES at the same 
rice as the plain, and are safe in say- 
ng such is unequalled in the annals of 
hair. Coudray’s Cosmetic for 5c.; cost 





PARIS HATR 


426 Washington St., corner Summer, 


No Money Required for Human Hair. 


JOHN MEDINA will forward by Mail or Express th 
kind of Hair work or any article in the Hair line, that the 









réughout the country to any person wishing for an 
goods may be seen and inspected before 
; 17c. *s Bandolire, 10c,; 
than cost. e size crimp 
Nets, 10c.; marked down from 265c. 
French Hairpins, 1c. per bunch. Real 
Hair Coquetts, 25c.; marked down from 


MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE, war- 
anted water curl, the prettiest and most 
natoral wave ever worn. $5, $8, $10 6 


upward. and Gents 
Heads of Hair at $8, $10, $12 and up- 
w . 

We warrant to sel! the best and A 
est in prices, and to give satisfaction 
all our customers. 


Worn hair and combings taken in 
exchange. 


STORE 
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BALTIMORE: 
204 & 206 W.Baltimore St 


BOSTON: . . . . 





Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


506 Washington Street. 


| A NEW YORE: 
; 4 No. 112 Fifth Avenue. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


GRAND, UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES. 


For over forty years before the public, these instruments have, by their excellence, attained an un- 
purchased pre-eminence, which establishes them the unequalled in Tone, 


E. W. TYLER, Agt, 





Governor Holliday and General Howard 
had each lost an arm in the late war, con- 
tending on opposite sides. When they met, 
each giving to the other his one hand, 
there was deep emotion amid the profound 
silence and the subsequent applause. 


McKendell College, Ill., graduates its 
students, dividing its honors with the young 
men and women, who have orations and 
follow each other in the programme natur 
ally and without criticism. So easily do 
all true things adjust themselves when they 
are once established. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke’s ‘‘Legend of 
Thomas Didymus” has attracted a great deal 
of attention, and very properly, for it is 
not merely a very interesting book, but is 
full of the results of careful study for years 
of the circumstances attending the teaching 
of Jesus Christ, the impression produced by 
this teaching, and yet more by the charac- 
ter of the teacher.—W. H. Journal of Edu- 
cation. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Andrews, the venerable 
mother of Mrs. Sara Andrews Spencer, died 
last week. President Garfield sent to the 
funeral, a wreath of the choicest flowers 
from the White House conservatory, and 
wrote to Mr. and Mrs. Spencer: ‘‘Dear 
Friends:—In the midst of my great anxiety 
for the dear life which is the light of our 
home, [ send you this word of sympathy 
for the loss that death has brought to you.” 


The cornerstone of the new Simpson 
Hall at Wellesley College was laid June 8, 
with most interesting services, in the pres- 
ence of a large number of people. Presi- 
dent Seelye of Smith College offered pray- 
er, aad Dr. Duryea delivered the address. 
The new building, a two and one-half story 
structure of brick and stone, is for those 
students ~vho become ill or fatigued by the 
daily life at the college. It is the gift of 
Mr. M. H. Simpson, of Boston, as a memori- 
al of his deceased wife, who was one of the 
trustees of the college. 


The Cincinnati school of design, the ori- 
gin of Cincinnati’s ability in wood carving 
and much of her art education, presented 
its annual exhibit, June 15. Its rooms were 
crowded with people all day. The draw 
ings are largely from life, and indicative of 
tue new departure which the school has ta- 
ken during the past season..... The 
principal object of interest is the frame for 
Mrs. Hayes’ picture, carved by lady mem- 
bers of the school. This is a most beauti- 
ful work of art. Its woods are solid and 
elaborately carved. The representations are 
confined to the productions of this country 
—the oak, the lily, the maximilian sunflow- 
er, the hawthorn in leaf and in blossom. 
The upper corners are surrounded by mas- 
sive clusters of grapes, with fully eight 
inches in depth of reliefs. Across the top 
are carved the stars of the American flag, at 





the base of Mrs, Hayes’ monogram. 


The corner stone of the new wing of 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., was 
laid June 9th, with a poem by Florence, 
daughter of Louise Chandler Moulton. On 
Friday, 10th inst., was the principal's re- 
ception. On Sunday, baccalaureate ser- 
mon by George Lansing Taylor. The school 
was addressed Monday evening by Dr. W. 
8. Studley, ‘About Women.” A brilliant 
audience attended the pupil’s concert Tues- 
day evening, at which Wulf Fries and C. 
N. Allen assisted. Wednesday, commence- 
ment. Address by Mrs. A. T. Gordon, af- 
ter which degrees conferred by Principal 
Bragdon. A collation on the lawn, and 
alumne meeting closed the afternoon and - 
a most successful year. 


Governor Talbot, who speaks from the 
inside of Massachusetts politics, stated at 
New York the other day that there was no 
question of Governor Long’s renomination 
without opposition, and reélection by a 
considerable majority. Inquiry to-day in 
quarters well situated to know Governor 
Long’s designs, reveals the fact that the 
subject of his retiring from the governor~ 
ship has been discussed and decided, so far 
as it can be, before the Republican State 
Convention meets. The Governor will stand 
asa candidate another year if that be the 
wish of the Republicans.—Boston Trans- 
cript. 


Dr. George B. Loring, the iéw commis: 
sioner of agriculture, has contributed to 
the Springfield Kepudlican a brief article 








concerning that department of the govern-~ 
ment work. The germ of the present de-- 
partment, he says, was in the action of 
Henry L. Ellsworth, commissioner of pa- 

tents from 1836 to 1845, who, in the. first 

years of his incumbency, distributed with- 

out legal authorization seeds sent to him by 
home and foreign patrons of agriculture, 

In 1838 he urged upon Congress the estab- 

lishment of a depository of seeds to encour- 

age the introduction into the country of 

new and valuable crops. 


Rev. Lorenza Haynes, who has been for 
some time too ill to fulfill her regular Sun- 
day services, occupied her pulpit last Sun- 
day. The Fairfield Chronicle says: Rev. 
Miss Haynes’ congregation were rejoiced to 
see her back again in her old place last 
Sunday. She preached an eloquent sermon, 
her subject being, ‘‘What hath God 
wrought?” She spoke of the changes of 
the seasons, of the dreariness of winter 
and the beautiful transformation to spring- 
time, when all nature seemed to praise 
God. During the address, and while speak- 
ing of the birds, two little birds flew into 
the church, and lighting upon the window- 
sill, seemed to be perfectly fearless in this, 
God’s holy temple, and surrounded by His 
worshippers. It was a beautiful and in- 
spiring incident, and one that will be long 
rememb>red by the audience. 
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NEW ENGLAND WOMEN'S CLUB. 
REPORT OF THE ART AND LITERATURE 
COMMITTEE. 


Our annual meeting, with its succession 
of pleasant reminiscences, always brings a 
sense of richness in many resources,—of 
congratulation and thankfulness for an ex- 
tent of varied opportunities. 

In presenting the report of the Art and 
Literature Committee for the past year, 
such feelings are still abundantly suggested, 
although only about one half as many after- 
noons have been under its special provision 
as in other seasons. 

By an exchange with the Committee on 
Education, the Ar: and Literature Commit- 
tee relinquished the fourth Mondays of each 
month, taking the occasional fifth Mondays 
which were assigned to its sub-committee 
on musi¢ and reserving only the first Mon- 
days for its regular department. 

As usual, our club year was opened on 
the first Monday of November with a social 
gathering,—and as usual that proved a very 
pleasant occasion—so pleasant with its many 
greetings after the summer separation, and 
so animated with the hum and glow of so- 
ciability, that it was an occasion to wonder 
where were the members who fird difficulty 
in becoming acquainted. There were, 
however, two clouds upon our pleasure; a 
severe accident forced our president to be 
absent from us; and we missed brightness 
in the light of her countenance and the 
brilliancy of her speech; also death had 
brought release to one who for many years 
had been an invalii, but whom we remem- 
bered with a glad thought of her loving ex- 
pression and enthusiastic spirit, —Miss Sarah 
E. Starr, who had long been one of our most 
interested members, would be with us no 
more. Our meeting was not without a 
central point for its blending circles and ir- 
regular groups; for, with Miss May in the 
chair, the words of welcome were warm, 

and the bright thoughts ready. Our hearts 
were drawn to tender consideration of Miss 
Starr by an appreciative tribute to her char- 
acter from Miss Newhall, anda poem in her 
memory by Mrs. Porter, 

On Friday, Nov. 5, occurred one of the 
rare aud beautiful memorial celebrations, 
the remembrance of which is treasured 
among the precious and unique events of 
ourclub. It was the one hundred and first 
anniversary of the birth of Washington 
Allston; and decorations, poems, letters and 
reminisceuces were gathered in his memo- 
ry. The walls were hung with many pic- 
tures by the great artist; among the decora- 
tions were some of his own words in letters 
of gold, and a crown of flowers was above 
his bust in marble. Letters were read from 
Mrs. Louisa Hall, Miss Elizabeth Peabody 
and Mr. Wm. Story. That of the latter 
was accompanied by three fine sonnets, in 
themselves a valuable feature of the day; 
and it may be interesting to some of the 
members of the club to know that the letter 
of Mrs. Hall was published in the ‘‘Contrib- 
utors’ Club” of the Atlantic Monthly for Feb- 
ruary at the request of its editor. Among the 
addresses will be particularly remembered 
the delightful reminiscences of Mr. Wm. 
Henry Channing, who was one of the guests 
of the club. . {t was a brilliant occasion in 
spite of the dull weather without; and un- 
der Mrs. Cheney’s presiding left a marked 
impression. 

The meetings of a more general character 
were begun on Dec. 6, witha paper from 
Mr. Charles A. Cummings on ‘‘The Pro- 
gress of the Fine Arts in England at the 
time of Qneen Anne.” That reign led to 
such an epoch in the art of England, and 
has so influenced some branches of our art 
even at the present time, that the subject of 
the paper was one of great interest, and its 
handling was so admirable and the result 
of so much research, that it was likewise 
very instructive. 

This was followed on Jan. 3, by a paper 
from Mr. F. N. Underwood on ‘The Sur- 
vival of the Fittest in Literature and Nocie- 
ty,” in which he gave us what seemed to 
him a look ahead into future conditions, 
presenting some phases of codéperation. 
This practical application drew out a full 
discussion, which showed how much the la- 
dies present were interested in the thoughts 
suggested. 

On Jan. 31, another beautiful and impres- 
sive memorial was observed. Thisday was 
taken by an agreement with the Music Com- 
mittee, by which their afternoon was trans- 
ferred to the firs: Monday of March, and 
was devoted to a remembrance of three 
women who had died during the past year, 
our own member, Miss Starr, and the two 
great women whose lives had influenced 
much larger circles than ours, Mrs. Lucre- 
tia Mott, and Mrs. Lydia Maria Child. 
Again the rooms were decorated with flow- 
ers and evergreens, and on the walls were 
portraits of Mrs. Mott and Mrs. Child. The 
words of a hymn written by Miss Starr were 
distributed through the company, and were 
sung, after Mrs. Howe, in her introductory 
remarks, had told how Miss Starr longed 
with her devout and aspiring nature to 
write a hymn that should be a worthy offer- 
ing in worship. Then followed an address 
by Mr. Potter, of New Bedford, on Mrs. 

Mott, and one by Col. Higginson on Mrs. 


Child. They both related pleasant and il- 
lustrative personal incidents of these noble 
lives, and both showei how the spirit of 
self-sacrifice and consecration had possess- 
ed these two women, and sent forth influ 
ence from them. There were grandchil- 
dren and great grandchildren of Mrs. Mott 
in the company, and there were others who 
had reverenced and loved Mre. Child from 
their youth; all were impressed with the 
motive of the occasion, and lingered to a 
later hour than usual, as if anxious to gath- 
er every token of remembrance, and every 
hint of character, Finally, when we sepa- 
rated, it was with a sense of ennoblement, 
of having been uplifted into regions of pure, 
strong, devoted living. 

On Feb. 7, Miss Kate Hillard, of New 
York, read an extremely interesting paper 
upon the German poet, Heine, making us 
feel acquainted with thesensitive, suffering, 
witty nature of the gifted man whom many 
of us had known perhaps only through the 
occasional reading of his exquisite poems, 
the lovely pathos of some dear German 
songs, or possibly only the happy conver- 
sion of some lesson in language into a keen 
poetic pleasure. She made us realize him 
as the man as well as the poet, and gave us 
the desire for yet closer acquaintance with 
him; and she did this through the medium 
of such fine English that her essay was also 
in that respect a spécial enjoyment. 

The first Monday of March was appropri- 
ated by the Music Committee,as has already 


been stated. 
On the first Monday of April came the 


annual poetical picnic, with its feast uf good 
things provided by the members for each 
other. A regular bill of fare was not then 
offered, and will not now be attempted, but 
those who were present will not soon forget 
that ‘‘Sunset at Newport” to which Mrs. 
Howe introduced them,—that broad, free 
glimpse of religion and immortality reveal- 
ed by Mrs. Cheney, nor her tribute to Mrs. 
Mott inspired by the memorial meeting— 
neither will they soon tose from memory 
Mrs. Sewail’s charming quakeress, Mrs, 
Lowe’s familiar Farm House, and the Bridg- 
et Maloney of Mrs. Woods. At this season 
of summer packing, more than one mem- 
ber of the club will be reminded of that Sar- 
atoga trunk described by Mrs. Diaz; and 
those who love Boston in leaving it, may 
again thrill with a thought of its fire of 
1872, as they did when listening to the voice 
of Mrs. Anagnos. There were welcome 
contributions to this picnic also from Miss 
Sprague, Miss Ware and Mrs, Walton. 
Strange that when so much was given, more 
should be demanded; but it was complained 
that very few new additions were made to 
the number of those preparing the feast; 
and dreadful threats were uttered of what 
shall happen the coming year, if the young- 
er members of the club are not better repre- 


sented. 

On the 2d of May another poet was por- 
trayed to us— one of our own speech— 
whose name is a household word; and yet 
in the paper from Miss Frances Turner on 
Milton, we found much to interest and in- 
struct, and to give us new thoughts of both 
the poetand the man. The high praise be- 
stowed upon the writer, did not prevent a 
candid criticism of the father and husband; 
and this again, did not blind the mind to his 
glorious record of political struggle, and pa- 
triotic and moral influence. 

The Music Committee was organized at 
the beginning of this club year, from the 
desire that we should give greater attention 
to its branch of art than we have done 
hitherto. It is a sub-committee of the one 
on Art and Literature and nominally con- 
sists of two members; but in reality its 
working force has been only one, and it is 
to the energy, enthusiasm, and influence of 
Mrs. Mosher that the club is indebted for 
two very delightful afternoons. 

On the fifth Monday of November, Mr. 
Otto Benedix played several compositions, 
chiefly those of Chopin, and with Mr. De 
Séve performed a sonata for piano and vio- 
lin by Mendelssohn. Mr. De Séve also 
played a very lovely violin solo. Mrs. Julia 
Houston West sang a beautiful English bal- 
lad quite new in this country, called ‘‘The 
Old Harpsichord;” and also favored the 
company with other very acceptable songs. 
At the musical in March, Mr. Wm. Sher- 
wood played a prelude and fugue by Bach 
in a masterly manner. He also gave one of 


_Chopin’s must wonderful compositions, and 


a group of pieces from various authors in 
response to an enthusiastic encore. His 
contributions to the pleasure of the after- 
noon were most generous, as well as most 
delightful. Heand Mr. Adamowski gave 
a rendering of the ‘Kreutzer Sonata;” and 
we also were privileged to hear a Polish 
dance for the violinin Mr. Adamowski’s 
finished manner. Not the least pleasing 
part of the entertainment to most of those 
present, were several lovely songs beauti- 
fully given by Mrs. H. M. Smith. 

These musical afternoons have proved a 
very enjoyable feature of our year’s pro- 
gramme, and one upon which we may con- 
gratulate each other, while acknowledging 
the liberality of those artists who have made 
this pleasure possible to us. 

Some mention of the club teas should be 
included in the report of this committee— 
for are they not a field for the art of socia- 





bility and conversation? And do they not 





often present to us an exhibition of that 
rare art of wit which seizes and illuminates 
slightest suggestions, and gracefully elabor- 
ates the mood of an occasion—a wit to 
which we bow with mingled admiration and 
loyalty. The club teas also give usmanya 
pleasure which may well come under the 
classification of literature. As usual we 
have had these regular monthly reunions 
through the year; and we still find them, as 
ever, a means of better acquaintance, and 
of more united feeling +s a club. 

In closing its report for the year that is 
past, this committee wishes to make an ap- 
peal for the year that is to come. Each of 
the other committees offers some opportu- 
nity to members of the club for personal 
effurt in thought or action; and now the 
Art and Literature wishes to ask in its de- 
partment for an application of that give- 
and-take principle which is the secret of 
greatest enjoyment, as well as growth. Its 
desire with regard to the poetical picnic 
has already been stated; cannot that be 
made more of a real picnic than it has been 
before? The branch on music hopes to ar- 
range for more music at the club teas than 
we have been accustomed to have, and 
wishes to receive the names of members 
who will be willing to play or sing if noti- 
fied in advance. And in the direction of 
pictorial art, a new plan has been proposed; 
that of having an exhibition for a few days, 
sometime in the winter, of paintings, draw- 
ings and art embroidery by our members 
and possibly their friends. Even a small 
collection by amateurs may do something 
to awaken a new interest and bond of fel- 
lowship among us. It will be well to re- 
member this plan during our summer wan- 
derings, when we shall think of each other 
at various distances, and hope for even a 
better club in the future, with a still grow- 
ing womanhood,—although we may feel 
that as to pleasures, wo have already had 
as varied and as generous ones as could 
well be asked by any club. 

Presented for the committee by, 
Harriet 8. Totman. 


+ 
->-+ 


PROTECTION OF YOUNG GIRLS. 





The attention of Parliament has been 
called to the crime of the trade in English 
girls for base purposes, The London Daily 
News worthily devotes a column to the sub- 
ject as follows: 

‘*The House of Lords had a serious and a 
painful subject brought under its notice 
yesterday. Lord Dalhousie moved for a 
select committe to inquire into the state of 
the law relative to the protection of young 
girls from artifices to induce them to lead a 
corrupt life. This is a subject which has 
been forcing itself on the attention of the 
public for some time back. Revelations 
more and more shocking and startling have 
compelled people to turn their thoughts 
that way, and see what can be done to save 
the vietims of what is now an organized 
system of corruption in many great cities 
and townsof Europe. The whole subject is 
one of those which people naturally put 
away from their minds as long as they can 
in conscience refuse them a full attention. 
There is a not unreasonable tendency, too, 
among most persons to be skeptical as to 
the possibility of a completely organized 
traffic in vice prevailing in the midst of our 
civilization. Some of the stories told of the 
devices by which young English girls were 
induced to go to Belgium or to France, and 
entrapped into alife of corruption there, 
seemed too shocking for the steady and 
commonplace ways of real life. They 
seemed to savor too much of Engene Sue to 
be credible for sober people. When we read 
ina day like this of young girls, induced 
to go to a great foreign city on the pretext 
that they were to find honest employment, 
and there decoyed into some vile den worse 
than that in which Sbakespeare’s Marina 
was immured, and kept there actually by 
force, as if they were the mad inmates of a 
lunatic asylum, until they at last consented 
to yield to the life of the place and become 
like itself—when we read in sober day of 
things like that occurring just now, the nat- 
ural tendency was to_be skeptical, to think 
that exaggeration was at its usual work, 
and that morbid fancy imagined impossible 
evils. It was, however, only too clearly 
shown by evidence which no one could 
question that, when all allowance had been 
made for exaggeration and a morbid fancy, 
the grim reality remained that there is an 
organized system existing in Paris, in Ant- 
werp, and Brussels, in Hamburg, and in 
many other foreign towns, the business of 
which is to entice, under any pretext, young 
women, often only of a school-girl age, 
over, and when they have been got hold of 
to retain them by duresse at least, if not 
actually by force, until they have consented 
to accept the conditions of the life around 
them. , 

“It is quite true, as the Bishop of 
Petersborough pointed out in yesterday’s 
debate, that this organization is not con- 
fined to foreign towns. French, German, 


and Belgian girls are enticed over here to 
England, and although it is not likely that 
anything like a system of force could be 
put in operation against them, yet they are 
drawn into surroundings from which there 
can be hardly any possibility of escape. 
They are kept in a durance which is almcst 





as cruel and as overpowering as physical 
restraint, and thus they are in most cases 
condemned to a life of corruption. Nor is it 
only between the continent and England 
that this traffic goes on. It is certain that 
there isa trade cf the same kind between 
England and Ireland. Young Irish girls 
are tempted by the promise of a situation 
in domestic service or something of the 
kind to come over to Liverpool, or Man- 
chester, or London. There they find them- 
selves friendless and helpless in the midst 
of persons whose only object is their de- 
struction. It is hard, indeed, for a young 
and ignorant girl to escape from such con- 
ditions, even where there is no likelihood of 
actual physical restraint being used against 
her. The heroine of Shakespeare, to whom 
we have alluded before might have main- 
tained her stainless honor; Clarissa Harlowe 
might have kept the whiteness of her soul; 
Rousseau’s Julie might have redeemed her- 
self even after error; but we cannot expect 
that English and Irish girls of the class who 
go into domestic service are to be like 
Marina, Clarissa or Julie. Sometimes the 
efforts of a poor girl to maintain her honor 
and her character have bexn successful, 
She has resisted to the last, even where 
physical violence was used, and has by good 
fortune found help and friends at the last 
moment, and thus escaped unharmed. But 
these are rare exceptions. In the great ma- 
jority of casesa girl once entrapped into the 
midst of such a life finds that she has to 
yield to it in the end. 

‘‘Now the law in England is defective as 
regards the protection of young girls in 
such cases as these. Even in foreign coun- 
tries there is more protection than our laws 
afford. In many Continental States there 
are penalties imposed for the harboring of 
young women under twenty-one. There are 
no such restrictions in England. Statute 
law and common law, it appears, are alike 
powerless to check the horrible traffic of 
which we have spoken. Once the girls are 
over a certain very tender age, there seems 
to be no way of guarding them against the 
creatures who ply this loathsome trade. 
The late government as well as the present 
government, set inquiries on foot in differ- 
ent Continental towns, and satisfied them 
selves of the grim reality of the traffic. 
What Lord Dalhousie asked for yesterday 
was a select committee to inquire into the 
state of the law, and into the whole subject 
and see gvhat can be done, The intention 
originally was that the committee should 
inquire only into the condition of things in 
other places, with a view of protecting Eng- 
lish girls against being enticed away into 
foreign haunts of vice. Lord Granville, 
however, very properly agreed yesterday 
that the committee should also inquire into 
the practices going on in England by means 
of which foreign girls are decoyed into our 
great cities to their destruction. It was 
quite time that some distinct and resolute 
step should be taken. The conscience of 
the public took a good long time before it 
became thoroughly awakened. As we have 
already said, one reuson for this was that 
the whole subject is painful, is one from the 
slightest inquiry into which many persons 
naturally shriak. Perhaps we in this coun- 
try are a little too sensitive and too prudish 
in déaling with so grave a question. At all 
events public feeling now is thoroughly 
awakened. * The Government could not, 
even if they were so inclined, have refused 
or hesitated to make some effort to stop the 
evil, and we may be sure that the present 
Government are by no means inclined to 
look languidly on and allow such an evil to 
go unscathed. It may be fairly expected 
that foreign governments will be willing to 
coOperate with ours in makiug some efforts 
to get rid of this odious traffic. Owing to 
the peculiar difficulties of the subject, ow- 
ing to the hideously international character 
of this abominable trade, it would need a 
thorough understanding between English 
and European administrations to check it. 
It is not, however, possible to suppose, that 
there can be any difficulty in establishing 
such an understanding between the ruling 
bodies of civilized states.” 


VIVISECTION. 





The art of measuring pain is claimed by 
Prof. Mantegazza as of his own origination, 
albeit Prof. Lombroso—borrowing from 
him both word and idea—has pursued inde- 
pendent investigations with a different 
apparatus. For a due understanding of 
the importance of Prof Mantegazza’s re- 
searches, it would be desirable that the 
reader should study his numerous works in 
the original Italian, and note how brilliantly 
and philosophically he writes, with a light- 
ness and even humor, and an orderly ar- 
rangement of his subject almost French in 
its lucidity. We meet in his essay an in- 
dustrious practical physiologist, but a phy- 
siologist who has emerged a great deal from 
the privacy of his laboratory, has studied 
books and men; is familiar with all the pic- 
ture and sculpture galleries of his own land 
of art; has travelled far, and written books 
on Madeira and South America, has indited 
works on ‘‘Love” and ‘‘Pleasure,” which 
have passed respectively through three and 
through seven editions; has discoursed on 
“Freedom and Necessity,” ‘‘Good and 
Evil,” and has dedicated some tender recol- 





lections to ‘‘La Mia Mamma,” the late Sig- 
nora Mantegazza. He lectures often to 
ladies, and is, in old-fashioned phrase, some- 
what of a ‘‘dandy” in dress and deportment. 
In short, we bave to do with no low 
“Italian Brute,” as an English physiologist 
in an excess of virtuous indignation took it 
for granted the author of his experiments 
must be, and ventured to call him in a 
newspaper correspondence, but on the con- 
trary, a highly accomplished gentleman, an 
exceptionally many-sided man in a nation 
which holds a foremost place in the world 
for genius and culture. Here, 1f anywhere, 
we may look for those ennobling influences 
shed upon the mind of the student of 
science of which we hear so frequently 
when the moral results of vivisection are 
in question. Mantegazza is a vivisector of 
the very highest mental rank—and, more- 
over, an honest man, wh» tells what he has 
done, and how he felt while he was doing 
it, with a candour deserving of grateful re- 
cognition. Lét us see then what kind of 
thing is A Year of a Vivisector’s Life, as de- 
tailed by himself with almost affecting re- 
liance on the admiration and approval of 
his fellow physiologists to whom his treatise 
is addressed. 


Prof. Mantegazza begins his work bya 
chapter of philosophical reflections on pain 
in general. He challenges an immense ar- 
ray of authors, ancient and modern, in 
many languages, to obtain a definition of 
re. and discusses successively the Theo- 
ogic, the Pessimist and the Optimist views 
of the subject—none of which he accepts, 
but remarks that, without pride, he might 
boast that be could have invented a world 
in which pein should have been unneces- 
sary. ‘‘The Cosmic Deity of the Pan- 
theists,” he says, ‘‘should embrace all the 
psins of the universe of living things, and 
reflect in his gigantic consciousness the suf- 
ferings of the microcosm and the macro- 
cosm” (p. 20). 

In the second chapter our author analyses 
the degrees and kinds of pain, moral and 
physical, and the terms in the Italian lan- 
guage expressive of such varieties. in the 
third chapter we open on his physiological 
inquiries, which turn upon a series of prob- 
lems. The first is: whot is the influence of 
pain on animal heat? To settle this point 
the professor subjected thirteen rabbits and 
four fowls to pain, caused by tearing and 
crushing them with a pair of iron pincers, 
and he boasts that he also pinched his own 
arm hard enough to make himself ‘‘grow 
pale and pant.” 

In the succeeding chapter Professor Man- 
tegazza enquires respecting the influence of 
pain on the action of the heart; andaftera 
compliment to Professor Schiff, the ‘‘most 
unwearied, the most patient, and the most 
analytical of living physiologists,” the ‘‘il- 
lustrious Schiff, who is always merciful to 
the animals on which he operates,”’—he 
proceeds to explain that, beyond the record 
of his own experiments, he does not venture 
to say a word or draw any conclusions re- 
specting the diverse theories extant on the 
innervation of the heart, etc. ‘I describe,” 
he says, ‘‘what I see, and nothing more, I 
do what I can in natural history, and as 
little as possible in the Way 0. theories and 
synthesis, because to these fine things [ do 
not think I have any right. I p.ovoke a 
pain and describe what happens to the 
heart. I sum up observations and trace 
their laws. Further than this I can only 
see the darkness of our ignorance; further 
than this anatomy and histology deny us 
their compass; further than this we may 
guess, but we may lose our way” (p. 50). 
After this noteworthy avowal of the renun- 
ciation by this distinguished physiologist of 
even the idea of applying his numerous and 
agonizing experiments to any practical pur- 
pose, the professor goes on to describe 
seriatim experiments on seventeen frogs, 
pinching some, cutting off all the limbs of 
others, and burning the four limbs of others 
in flames of alcohol. Then came ten rab- 
bits, all subjected to ‘‘dolori atroci,” or 
‘‘dolori atrocissimi” or ‘‘dolori forti.” One 
of them described as ‘“‘weak and sickly,” 
was subjected to ‘‘dolori atroci” for twelve 
minutes, till 1ts pulse became ‘‘scarcely sen- 
sible.” Then come experiments on rats, 
and on fowls subjected to atrocious pain 
in the wings; then more rats and rabbits, 
and then followed certain experiments for 
the production of anesthesia by running a 
needle and thread around the vertebral col- 
umn, the application of ice, etc. In the 
eighth series of his experiments Professor 
Mantegazza struck out a briiliant idea 
‘‘What would be the difference of results 
between pain in a healthy, and in a feeble 
and sickly animal?” To settle this interest- 
ing question he took sick rabbits and 
healthy rabbits, or rabbits kept fasting for 
three, or four, or five days. Each were 
subjected for ten minutes or so to ‘‘the 
usual atrocious pains,” the last of them, 
after repeated endurance of the same, ‘died 
of pangs. after seven days’ fast.” 

Finally, the professor tried some experi- 
ments on himself. They were not per- 
formed exactly with the pincers with irou 
claws used for the rabbits, but with little 
pieces of wood with which he pinched his 
owa fingers. “The pain lasted two min- 
utes,” he assures us; and ‘‘was so severe 
that it made me pant.” ‘‘He also persuaded 
two young men to subject themselves to the 
same pinching for two or three minutes, 
which he says they bore heroically.” After- 
wards he made experiments with Marey’s 
sphigmograph. 

The fifteenth chapter of Prof. Mantegaz- 
za’s work is in substance that which had 
previously appeared in the pamphlet Del?’ 
Azione del Dolore, and concerns ‘‘various 
methods for studying the Influence of Pain 
onthe Mechanism of Respiration.” There 
were two things to be determined, first, the 
mechanical influence of pain on the rapidity 
of breathing; second, the chemical influence 
of pain on the breath itself. He began 
with twelve experiments on guinea pigs— 
some strong, some very thin—two of them 
with young. One of the guinea pigs, “in an 
advanced state of pregnancy,” after ten 
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minutes of ‘most atrocious pain” became 
useless for experiment because of convul- 
sions of every muscle. Next came the ex: 
periments on the amount of carbonic acic 
gasin the breath of a creature under pain, 
and after a series of quotations from Eng- 
lish and French unsatisfactory authorities, 
the professor congratulates himself: ‘‘I had, 
therefore, before me a little explored region 
of pathology; it had all the seductions (le 
seduzioni) and all the difficulties of the un- 
known” (p. 98). The problem was to create 
intense pain, and at the same time to kee 
the creature motionless in an attitude which 
would not (like lying on its back) interfere 
with respiration. The ingenious professor 
hit on two ways to accomplish this double 
purpose, ‘‘either by exasperating the pain 
80 that its influence overcame the action of 
the muscles of motion; or by planting sharp 
and numerous nails through the soles of the 
feet in such a way as to render the animal 
nearly motionless, because in every move- 
ment it would have felt more acutely its 
torment” (p. 95). For the former purpose 
he caused a machine to be constructed of 
which a drawing is inserted in the book. 
In the centre is a large cylindrical glass box 
or bottle, in which lies a rabbit. Through 
the cork descends and moves freely, a handle 
terminating in iron pincers with claws—so 
arranged that the presiding physiologist 
_ grip at pleasure any part of the ani- 
mal’s body and lacerate or crush it at his 
discretion. ‘**Thus,” he says, ‘‘I can take 
an ear, a paw, or a piece of skin of ‘the an- 
imal, and by turning the handle squeeze it 
between the teeth of the pincers; I can lift 
the animal by the suffering part, I can tear 
it and crush it 1n all sorts of ways. Figure 
2 represents this ‘tormenter’ isolated from 
the rest of the apparatus” (p. 99). The 
breath of the animals passes through two 
tubes out of the bottle into suitable vessels. 
Then follow the details of twenty-eight ex- 
periments. Many of them, he says, occu- 
pied two days, all of them one day at least, 
the animals being put into the apparatus for 
an hour or two, then taken out to rest and 

ut in again. The professor prefaces what 
is to follow by this remark (p. 101): 

“These my experiments were conducted 
with much delight and extreme patience for 
the space of a year!” (Queste mie experienze 
Surono condotte con molto amore e pazienza 
moltissima per lo spazio di un anno.) 

One experiment ison a guinea pig nursing 
its young; another on adove enclosed in the 
machine and tormented for nearly two 
hours, then taken out, and after some re- 
spite, put back again for another hour and 
fifty-five minutes, with ‘‘many nails in its 
feet and wings,” and again culdeated to the 
action of the ‘‘tormentatore” which leaves 
it often accasciata (prostrated) with pain. 
A rabbit, after two hours torture and a few 
moments rest, has four long nails stuck into 
its extremities, and the professor ‘‘succeeds 
iz producing a pain much more intense than 
in the second experiment” (p. 106). Two 
white rats, after two hours of the machine, 
are ‘‘larded with long thin nails in their 
limbs.” They “suffer horribly, and shut 
up in the machine for two hours more, they 
rush against cach other, and not having the 
strength to bite, remain interlaced with 
mouths open, screaming and groaning” (p. 
107). A rabbitand a guinea pig which had 
survived previous experiments, and had in 
consequence suppuration and inflammation 
of the extremities, were subjected to two 
hours’ torment, then the ‘‘usual nails” 
(‘‘soliti chiodi”) were inserted. Another 
rabbit was placed for six hours in the ma- 
chine, and next day larded with nails and 
shut in the machine for six hours more. 
Another rabbit was ‘‘imbottito di dividi” 
(‘quilted with nails.”) The result of the 
whole twenty-eight experiments is a synop- 
tical table of the water and carbonic acid 
produced under the various degrees of 
‘Jittle pain’” ‘‘much pain,” ‘‘cruel pain,” 
and ‘‘atrocious pain” respectively. It ap- 
pears that the average of all the observa- 
tions differs only by two centesimi from the 
average of normal respiration (p. 115). 

We are scarcely yet through a fourth of 
Professor Mantegazza’s work, and must 
briefly summarise the remainder. Chapter 
7 studies the effect of pain on the digestion 
in experiments on frogs and rats—a white 
rat for a month together being tortured five 
minutes every day. Chapter 8 describes 
the effect of pain on the muscles, and an- 
alyses death by pain. Afterthisthere is no 
record of experiments made by the profess- 
or on animals, and the book consists of re- 
marks on different kinds of moral and phys- 
ical pain, and an elaborate critique of all 
the great statues and pictures wherein pain 
is represented. The concluding chapter 
(38th) is devoted to ridicule of the ‘‘Arca- 
dian poesy” of ‘‘tenderness for animals,” 
and a scornful rebuke to those “who in re- 
cent years have unjustly and senselessly 
raised public opinion against vivisection; 
insomuch that Schiff himself has needed to 
defend himself against the outcries of wo- 
men and the insolence of English Protec- 
tionism.” (p. 436.) 

*‘Comment upon this remarkable work is 
superfluous. The book itself is the picture 
of a vivisector’s mind. That picture and 
that record are the best possible evidence 
of what the supposed ‘‘ennobling pursuit 
of science” really means. It means an ex- 
ceptionally able, cultivated, eloquent and 
far-travelled gentleman, spending his days 
in putting helpless little animals into a glass 
box, where he piaches them, tears them 
and crushes them for hours at a time, add- 
ing to their torments by such odious opera- 
tions as sewing them up to prevent natural 
relief, repeating tortures on inflamed and 
supperating limbs, and ‘‘larding” with iron 
nails the most tender parts of their frames 
—all the time noting with keen interest 
every detail of agony, ‘‘con molto amore, 
e pazienza moltissima.” This is vivisection. 
How mavy human bodies ought it to free 
from disease to counterbalance the leprosy 
of this vivisector’s soul?” — The Zoophilist. 





= THE MEMORY OF MARGARET FULLER. 


The Monday of anniversary week (May 
23) wasa day memorable in literary circles 





asthe birthday of Margaret Fuller, who 
would have been seventy-one years of age, 
and thus might well be living now had the 
usual years of life been granted her. In 
the precocious development of her intellec- 
tual life and her early death she is thrown 
a generation back of her real place to us, 
and we fail to realize that she is really a 
woman of our own day. In the multitude 
of interests that claimed last week in Bos- 
ton, the memory of Margaret Fuller was 
not publicly noted, but in Chicago the 
Margaret Fuller Society celebrated this 
anniversary. In her own home, where she 
was born and reared, and where her rare 
gifts are held in increasing esteem, it is 
needless to refer to this part of her charac- 
ter, or even of what she is to the world 
to-day as an elementary intellectual power, 
but so marked was she in another directicn, 
one in which women who Jive the purely 
intellectual life are sometimes thought 
deficient, that it may well be noted. This 
characteristic was her capacity for friend 
ship. Margaret Fuller, the writer, the lec- 
turer, the critic, the improvisatore, was 
great; but greater than all these was Mar- 
garet Fuller, the friend. Her genius set 
itself as a force toward the development of 
humanity. She would leave at any time a 
valuable literary article on which she was 
engaged to write a letter to a friend. Her 
ideal of friendship was higher than the one 
which says, ‘‘Grow we must if we outgrow 
all we love,” for, instead, she carried her 
friends with her to the higher plane. Nor 
did her friendships require intellectual gifts 
on the part of her companions commeasur- 
ate with her own. All she required was 
that the germ of nobleness, some ‘‘extraor- 
dinary generous seeking,” as Goethe says, 
should be an element in the friend to whom 
she guve such insight of sympathy, such 
magnetic inspiration. By those who re- 
member her it is said none of her writings 
do her any justice. The woman was great- 
er than the author. The pen ‘became a 
non.conductor” in her hands. She was al- 
most an improvisatore by nature, dowered 
with an electric play of fancy, a graphic 
and vivid spontaniety, that defies all at- 
tempts to catch and perpetuate its form. 
One might as well endeavor to paint the 
flashes of chain lightning. The two special 
lessons that may be traced in the life of 
Margaret Fuller are the nobleness of a faith 
in humanity and the influence of intellectual 
ambition which was so great in that it sac- 
rificed to itself none of the sympathy and 
tenderness of life. Yet the loftiness of this 
ambition is seen when, as a girl of fifteen, 
Margaret Fuller wrote: 

I have learned to believe that nothing, no, 
not perfection, is unattainable. I am de- 
termined on distinction, which formerly I 
thought to win at an easy rate; but now I 
see that long years of labor must be given 
to secure even the succese de societé, which, 
however, shall never content me. I see 
multitudes of examples of persons of genius, 
utterly deficient in grace and the power of 
pleasurable excitement; I wish to combine 
both. 

That she did combine both in so extraor- 
dinary a degree, and that her intellectual 
greatness was never the sacrifice of the de- 
voted and inspiring affection of the woman 
in all the social relations of her life, is a 
fact so notable that it should have its place 
in the archieves of memory.—7’aveller. 
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A HOPEFUL SIGN. 


It marks the progress of the Woman 
movement in this country, and at the 
same time speaks well for the liberality and 
good sense of the American press, that it 
has given so cordial a welcome to Frances 
Power Cobbe's little book on the ‘Duties 
of Women.” It has attracted very wide 
attention; and the notices have been uni- 
formly respectful, nearly all of them cor- 
dial, and many of them warmly enthusias- 
tic. The lectures are now being translated 
into Italian by a lady of great ability, the 
Marchesa di Montezemola, daughter of a 
former Syndic of Florence. Miss Cobbe 
thinks that the women of Italy ‘‘only need 
alittle prompting and encouragemeat to 
develop into fine specimens of humanity.” 
It is indeed a hopeful sign for civilization 
if Miss Cobbe’s noble lectures can find an 
audience among a nation which has been 
of late years wholly given up to what the 
Westminster Review calls the ‘‘harem school 
of social philosophers.” — Christian Register. 





COOKING HINTS FKOM MI 8S CORSON. 


Potatoes, at any time of the year, can be 
made mealy if boiled in salt and water and 
drained and then covered with a thick tow- 


eland left in back of the range five min- 
utes, 

Cooks make the mistake of boiling 
things too much. After reaching the boil- 
ing point meats should simmer. The tough- 
est meats can be made tender by so doing. 

It is always best to under-season rather 
than to over-season food. 

When anything is accidentally made too 
salt it can be counteracted by adding a ta- 
blespoonful of vinegar and a tablespoonful 
of sugar. 

Meats of any kind should not be washed, 
but wiped with a towel, to preserve the 
juice and quality. 





A BELIC OF SLAVERY. 

The Hartford, Conn., library has recent- 
ly received several interesting papers. One, 
from Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr., is a bill of 
sale of a slave, found among his father’s 
old papers. It is written in a handsome 
and legible hand, dated at Hartford, July 
28, 1761, and signed by Caleb Turner, who 
sells and delivers to Benjamin Payne and 
his heirs, for the sum of fifty-five pounds, 
‘a certain negro woman named Pegg, of 
the age of about seventeen years.” She is 
warranted ‘‘sound wind and limb, and free 
from all bodily malady whatever.” 


HUMOROUS. 


Latest nen —A night-gown is noth- 
ing but a nap-sack. 


“Yes, sir,” said Jones, “it was funny 
enough to make a donkey laugh. I laughed 
till I cried.” 


An enterprising street vender sells ‘‘con- 
science suspenders.” Called “conscience” 
because of their extreme elasticity. 


Thirty cents’ worth of velvet, three cents’ 
worth of wire, and forty cents’ worth of 
feathers can be stirred up and sold for $25. 


Bible reading has taken the place of nov- 
el reading.—Burlington Hawkeye. It is no 
doubt novel reading to some persons, broth- 
er. 


A cynical friend thinks there is a good 
deal of haughty culture in our musical 
schoo's. He présumes that is why they are 
called conservatories. 


“Mr. Smith, father would like to borrow 
your paper; he only wants to read it.” 
**Well, go back and tell your father to send 
me his supper. Tell him I only want to eat 
it.” 

Judge: ‘‘See here, prisoner, if you do 
any more lying, you won't get off with 
three years.” Prisoner: ‘‘But, Judge, how 
many years d’ye s’ppose y’d gimme if I told 
the truth?” 


Astheticlady. ‘‘Is not that Mrs. Braba- 
zon, whose photograph is in all the shop 
windows?” The professor. “It is. She is 
handsome, is she not?”  Aisthetic lady. 
**Well, yaas—but—a—essentially a woman 
of the Nineteenth Century!” 


Attorney. ‘‘Have you ever been to this 
court before, sir?” itness. ‘Yes, sir; 1 
have been here often.” Attorney. ‘Ha, 
ha! Been here often, have you? Now tell 
the court what for.” Witness (slowly). 
‘*Well, Ihave been at least half a dozen 
times to try and collect that tailor’s bill you 
owe me.” 











Papa: ‘’That picture shows the story of 
Prometheus, and the vulture that fed on his 
liver. Every day the vulture devoured it, 
and every night it grew, for him to eat it 
again.” Sympathetic Child: ‘‘Poor, dear 
old vulture! How sick he must have been 
of liver every day?” 


‘‘Let us play we were married,” said littie 
Edith, ‘‘and 1 will bring my dolly, and say: 
‘See baby, Papa.’” ‘‘Yes,” replied John- 
ny; ‘‘and I will say: ‘Don’t bother me now. 
I want to look through the paper.'” Child- 
ren have strange ideas of grown folk’s 
ways, now, don’t they? 


‘My friends,” said the political speaker 
with a burst of ingenuous eloquence, ‘‘I 
will be honest—” There was a large num- 
ber of his neighbors present, and the terrif- 
ic outburst of applause which followed this 
remark entirely upset the point which the 
orator was about to introduce. 


Dr. Emmons, a New England divine, met 
a pantheistical physician at the house of a 
sick parishioner. It was no place for a cuar- 
rel, but the abrupt question of the panthe- 
ist was, ‘‘Mr. Emmons, how old are you?” 
‘Sixty, sir. How old are you?” “As old 
as creation,” was tle triumphant response. 
‘Then you are the same age as Adam and 
Eve?’ *‘Certainly, I wasin the girden when 
they were.” “I have always heard that 
there was a third party in the garden with 
them, but | never knew before that it was 
you,” rejoined the divine. 


CEPHALINE, 
P a ai 

ee So 7 This i luable N Food h 
SPEIER, 72's nveleable Herve Tood has 
NERVE FOOD than 100 New England Physicians. 








KU AGS 








It is an immediate, permanent and 
infallible cure for Sick, Nervous 
and Bilious Headaches, Epileptic 
f eerits, Dysvepsia, Liver T:oubles, 
4s THA £8 Prin epecote Evsneennen Seararean 

ae ber Vertigo and all Nervous Disorders. 
It isan UNEQUALLED TONIC for the whole sys- 
tem; renews and nourishes the Nerve Tissues and 
IMPARTS LASTING VITAL FORVE. It should 
be at hand in every household. Urge your Druggist 
to zet it, or we will mail it postpaid on receipt of 
price, 50 cents a box, six boxes, $2.50. Send for 
Authentic Proofs. Address 

H. F. THAYER & CO., 

13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


HOP BITTERS:. 


(A Medicine, not a Drink.) 
CONTAINS 
HOPS, BUCHU, MANDRAKE, 
DANDELION, 


AND THE PuREST AND Best MepIcaL QuALI- 
TIES OF ALL OTHER BITTERS. 


THEY CURE 
of theStomach, Bowels, Bees, 


All Diseases 
Liver, Kidners, and Urinary 
° 
v wae, * 


$1000 IN COLD. 


Will be paid for a case they will not cure or 
, or for anything impure or injurious 
—_ found fa teem 


Ask your druggist for Hop Bitters and try 


them before you sleep. e no other. 
D I. C. is an absolute and irresistible cure for 
Drunkenness, use of opium, to oO and 
narcotics. 
SEND FoR CIRCULAR. 


All above sold 
Hop Bitters Mig. Con Roshestes, N.Y, & Toronto, Ont, 








Novello. 


DITSON & CO. ‘zo tee cole epente for the 
States for the magnificent Noveilo List of ph my 
Operas, Glees, Part Songs, etc. The separate An- 
thems. Choruses, or Glees, cost bat 6 cunts Ip 10 
cents each, and are very largely used for 

singing. The following are excellent and practical 
instructive works, and are calkd ‘‘Primers,”’ but are 
really a great deal more: 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. By Cummings. .50 
ART OF PIANO PLAYING. By Paner. .:1.00 
THE ORGAN. By Stainer..........+0..... 1.00 
SINGING. By Te. 
MUSICAL FORMS. 
HARMONY. By Stai 





1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


VIOLIN. By Tous BD 
MUSICAL TERMS. By Stainer............ 7) 
COMPOSITION. By Stainer............... 1.00 





LICHT AND LIFE. 


A new Sunday School Song Book. By R M. Mc- 
INTOSH. Price, 35 cents. Liberal sodaction for 
quantities. 


“Light and life to all he brings, 
Risen with healing on his wings. 
Hail, thou heaven born Prince of Peace! 
Hail, thou Son of Righteousness!" 


From the attractive title to the last tsid 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston, 
wet booms 2am Aim f0.4 % m., daily 
Mrs. H. B. O’Leary, M. D. 


75 CHESTER SQUARE, 
Near Tremont Street. 


Office H 10 M. tol P. M., ‘Tu 
Thursdave. All Ne patted ys —} 


. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly 














e, 
and inside, the whole book is full of Life and fall of 
Light. end stamps for specimen copy. Specimen 
pages free. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 








An eminent American clergyman, 
writing from London, says of FRANCES 
— wees 
POWER COBBE’S new book on the 
“DUTIES OF WOMEN”: “It is the pro- 
foundest, wisest, purest, noblest book, 
in principle, aim, and tone, yet written 
upon the True Position of Woman in So- 
ciety. It should be circulated far and 
wide among all classes of our country- 
women. It should become the ‘Hand- 
Book’ and Vade-Mecum of young Am- 
erican girls.” 
Author's American Edition. Cloth. 12mo 
PRICE $1 00. 





Por sale at the office of 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


No. 5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 














Country § 
Sea Shore. 


Joel Goldthwait & Co., 


TAKE PLEASURE IN SHOWING 
THEIR BEAUTIFUL STOCK OF IM- 
PORTED RUGS, MATS AND CAR- 
PETS, ESPECIALLY DESIRABLE FOR 
COUNTRY AND SEASHORE HOUSES, 
WHICH THEY ARE NOW SELLING 


VERY LOW. 
No.169 Washington St 





THE ONLY MEDICINE 


IN EITHER LIQUID OR DRY FORM 
That Acts at the same time on 





AND THE EIDNEYS. 
m WHY ARE WE SICK? 


Because we allow these great organs to 
become clogged or lorpid, and poisonous 
humorsare therefore forced into the blood 

¢ that should be expelled naturally. 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY $7 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
by causing free action of these organs and 
restoring their power to throw off disease. 
Why suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
¢ Why frightened over disordered Kidneys? 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 


qa It acts with equal efficiency in either form. 
34 GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, 61.00) 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, VT.) j 


—< » - 








Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


ESPECIALLY CATARRHAL TROUBLES 





Electricity and Electric Baths cannot be estimat- 
ed too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous Prostra- 
tion, Rheumatiem, Neuralgia, Scrofula Enlarge 
ments, Tumors, Paralysie, etc. Dr. Tuck’s Kidney 
Compound, and Margeson's Calculifuge, which she 
uses in her practice, and which has been used so ex- 
tensively throughout the Provinces, and now is be 
ing introduced into this and neighboring States, is a 
epecific for Inflammation of the Kidneys and Blad 
der, Gravel, Gall-stones; Painful Micturitions, In- 
continence, Bilious Colic, Dropsy, etc. This remedy 
is not recommended for every disease, but will cure 
the above. Her improved Hygienic Plasters (of which 
she has used 3,000 the past three years), for Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Corns, Indiges- 
tion, Pain in the Back, Liver, Head and Joints 
cannot be surpassed. Her Abdominal Supporters, 
Umbilical Trusses, Elastic Bands, Syringes, Rubber 
Urinals, etc., can be found as usual at her Office, 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 


Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth, 
Send stamp for circulars. 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made te 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


TE 


Circulars with Descriptions, Prices, and Fal 
Direction for Measnremetis for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any ¢ ddrees. 


LADIES’? FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
trom Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 
CED 7 


gilllee 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Piace, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 


~ EMANCIPATION WAISTS. 














The above popular hygienic garment is manafac- 
tured by the engeralenee from patterns furnished 
us by the patentee, Mrs. 8. T. Converse, and is of- 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CO.,, 21 Wixter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 
And ladies furnishing stores eens. 

Ladies who cannot be fitted by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the bes 
manrer and at a emall advance upon the priceo 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. | 


287 Devonshire St. . Boston, 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and it Cup of Tea or Coffee, 
Btew, 15 


ta. Alf the lusufies ‘and delicacies 


of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonable 
Room attached. 
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DANGER OF LICENSED FROSTITUTION. 


The New York Committee of the Feder- 
ation has addressed the following letter to 
the London International Conference. It 
calls attention to a covert attempt now 
being made in the United States, under the 
deceptive guise of scientific investigation 
and oversight, to adopt the deplorable sys- 
tem of Guvernment “regulation” of vice: 


ADDRESS OF THE NEW YORK COMMITTEE. 


New York, June 7, 1881. 
To the London International Conference of the 


Federation: 

The New York Committee for the Pre- 
vention of Licensed Prostitution sends you 
fraternal greeting and hearty congratulation. 

We hail your convening in London as aus- 
picious and timely, adding another to the 
series of important.meetings, the delibera- 
tions of which involve largely the future 
well-being of all national.ties. 

In our own country it is to us a source of 
continued regret and solicitude that, while 
we have no avowed I<galization of prosti- 
tution, strenuous efforts are being made, 
chiefly upon alleged sanitary grvunds, to 
introduce here, under the direction and 
management of boards of health—na- 
tional, State and municipal—a general sys- 
tem of Government regulation of prosti- 
tution. 

The American Public Health Association, 
a hae soon’ organization, embracing in its 
membership a large number of physicians, 
is the active agency employed to promote 
the regulation scheme. At its last annual 
meeting, held in New Orleans, La., in No- 
vember last, the association adopted, and 
through its executive committee it is now 
circulating extensively, a report greatly ex- 
aggerating the prevalence and perils of 
venereal diseases; commending European 
Government regulation of prostitution; and 
recommending ‘“‘the appointment of san- 
itary officers in every hamlet, village, town 
and city of ‘the country to be empowered, 
under the direction of boards of health, to 
investigate and discover every preventable 
cause of syphilis. 

The association continued and enlarged 
its committee on venerea] diseases for the 
current year, and instructed it to prepare 
and report at the next annual meeting 
“draughts of a State law, and of a munici- 
pal ordinance,” and thus to formulate a 

lan of preventive regulation. The pro- 
Jeoteus of the scheme disavow any purpose 
to ‘‘license” prostitution, but the legal ma- 
chinery they propose to create, and ulti- 
mately to apply to ‘‘the whole civil popu- 
lation” would inaugurate here a system of 
government regulation, inherently unjust, 
odious and immoral, and utterly impracti- 
cable and delusive for useful sanitary ends. 

Onr committee, prior to the last annual 
meeting of the American Public Health 
Association, caused to be printed and placed 
in the hands of some of its members the 
resolutions of the Genoa congress of last 
year, and other valuable documents. We 
shall do all in our power to make known to 
members of the association and to the 
American public, the inutility, injustice, 
and immorality of this obnoxious regulation 
scheme, and shall trust that it may never 

talize into law. 

@ have been greatly cheered and en- 
couraged by the gratifying peoemee of the 
work of the Federation in Europe the past 
year, as indicated especially by the action 
of the Municipal council in Paris, in abol- 
ishing the Police des Meurs, by the exposure 
and consequent efforts to abolish the horri- 
ble traffic in young girls for immoral pur- 
poses in Belgium, and the successful and 
influential second International Congress, 
held in Genoa, Italy. 

We crave for your conference in London 
the largest possible measure of usefulness 
in promoting the speedy abolition of State- 
sanctioned vice everywhere, and to that end 
the conscious presence and guidance of the 
All-Father in your deliberations. 


Apnsy Horprer Grssons, President. 


Aaron M. Powerit, Emtty BLACKWELL, 
M.D., Witi1am H. Hossgy, Anna Lv- 
KENS, M.D., Vice-Presidents. 

CorneLia ©. Hussey, ANNA Rice Pow- 
ELL, Secretaries. 

EvizaBetu Gay, 7reasurer. 
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MRS. GARFIELD ON WOMAN’S WORK. 


The Student, published at Hiram College, 
contains a fragment from a letter written by 
Mrs. Garfield to her husband. some ten 
years ago. She says: 

Iam glad to tell that, out of all the toil 
and disappointment of the summer just 
ended, I have risen up to a victory; that 
silence of thought since you have been 
away has won for my spirits a triumph. I 

something like this the other day: 
‘There is no healtby thought without labor, 
and thought makes the laborhappy.” Per- 
haps this is the way I have been able to 
climb up higher. It came to me one morn- 
ing when I was making bread. I said to 
myself, ‘‘Here I am, compelled by an inev- 
itable necessity, to make our bread this 
summer. Why not consider ita pleasant oc- 
cupation, and make it so by trying to see 
what perfect bread I can make?” It seem- 
ed like an inspiration—and the whole of 
life grew brighter. The very sunshine 
seemed flowing down through my spirit 
into the white loaves; and now I believe 
my table is furnished with better bread 
than ever before—and this truth, old as 
creation, seems just now to have become 
fully mine, that I need not be the shirking 
slave to toil, but its regal master, making 
whatever I do yield me its best fruits. 
You have been king of your work so long 
that may be you will laugh at me for hav- 
ing lived so long without my crown, but I 
am too glad to have found it at all to be en- 
tirely disconcerted even by your merriment. 
Now, | wonder if right here does not lie 
the ‘‘terrible wrong,” or at least some of it, 
of which the Woman Su ists complain. 
The wrongly educated woman thinks her 
hares, and frets under them, or 

shirks them if she can. She sees man tri- 





umphantly pursuing his vocations, and 





thinks itis the kind of work he does which 
makes him and regnant; whereas it 
is not the kind of work at all, but the way 
- which and the spirit with which he does 
- & 

Mrs. Garfield is—Mrs. Garfield,—there- 
fore her opinion carries weight with it and 
is ‘entitled to a fair amount of consideration ; 
but we fail to understand why the press 
from Maine to California should all join in 
circulating the above extract, as though it 
were a literary gem of especial value. Mrs. 
Garfield was compelled by circumstances to 
muke her own bread, and, like any sensible 
person, she made a virtue of necessity, and 
gracefully yielded to the inevitable. She 
determined to make good bread, and she 
would certainly have been a foolish woman 
not to do so, since ‘‘whatever is worth do- 
ing at all is worth doing well;” besides, 
bad bread is unpalatable and a promoter of 
indigestion; therefore, the law of self-pre- 
servation would naturally induce any 
housewife to make the best bread possible. 
She saddenly discovered that she ‘‘need 
not be the shirking slave to toil, but its re- 
gal master;” not a new discovery at all, as 
the thousands of sunny-faced, glad-hearted 
toilers who daily walk our streets, can tes- 
tify. She acknowledges that she has been 
a slave thus far, as she is ‘‘too glad” to have 
found her crown, to be disconcerted by her 
husband’s merriment. 

Surely there is nothing especially re- 
markable in the extract thus far, and we 
are compelled to believe that the dainty 
morsel, which is proving so palatable, is 
contained in the few sentences which refer 
to the Woman Suffragists. This is a gentle 
little stab given to Woman by her bitterest 
enemy—woman; and masculine chivalry, 
which stands with waiting hands ready to 
give Woman all the rights *‘she asks for,” 
cries out in momentary relief and triumph, 
‘Our President’s wife is satisfied to make 
good bread and does not want the ballot.” 

Away out in the western part of our 
beautiful State of lowa livesa man, who 
counts his wealth by thousands, and who is 
the prosperous and fortunate possessor of 
more than one, two, or even three thousand 
acres of these fertile lands. Years ago he 
and his wife commenced life together, hav- 
ing nearly an equal share of this world’s 
goods; orif there was a balance either way 
it was in favor of his wife. Years of toil 
followed, which won their just reward, and 
they grew rich and prosperous. They, did 


Isay? No! he alone increased in wealth; 


while she became more and more depend- 
ent as the years passed on. Relating a little 
scrap of history and experience to the wri- 
ter a year or two ago. she made this state- 
ment: ‘‘Many a summerI have boarded 
twenty men, doing my own cvoking, bak- 
ing, washing and churning, working half 
of the time with a baby on one arm,—and 
now it is like drawing teeth when I ask 
him for fifty cents.” That woman is a Suf- 
fragist! 

Perhaps a resolution on her part to make 
the best of life, to be contented with her 
lot, to make the choicest bread, butter, etc., 
would do more towards increasing her hap- 
piness, than would a just and righteous 
law giving her absolute control of one-half 
their joint earnings. But we entertain 
doubts about it, and we fail to see howa 
resolve to consider bread-making, or any 
other uf the many homely duties of life, a 
pleasant occupation, can add brightness or 
beauty or happiness to the life of the moth- 
er who sees her children stolen from her, 
and led into habits of vice and intemper- 
ance, because of the existence of laws she 
is powerless to control. If ‘‘Harry” or 
‘‘Jim” should some day wander into the 
open door of a saloon, and become contam- 
inated with the evil hidden within, would 
Mrs. Garfield be satisfied with bread-mak- 
ing, or would she demand a right which 
would give her the power toclose the open 
door? 

Remembering what President Garfield’s 
mother and sister have been to him, the 
women of the country have hoped and 
waited for some sign from him of a recog- 
nition of their claims and rights; but the 
boping and waiting have been all in vain 
thus far. Yet what has seemed a mystery 
isa mystery no longer. "Tis ‘‘the power 
behind the throne” again. Mrs. Garfield 
prefers bread to the ballot; therefore, Mr. 
Garfield does not favor Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. J. L. Wrson. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Is IT FALR? 





If a woman teaches in a place vacated by 
a man she generally receives much less pay 
than the man does, simply because she is a 
woman. 

If she is a physician her fees are expected 
to be smaller than a male physician re- 
ceives for the same work. If she sells 
goods as a clerk, she earns scarcely enough 
to pay her board. Yet her clothing expen- 
ses are the same, and if she travels, she 
must pay the same fare that men pay. 

Then when she goes all wrong and com- 
mits a crime against the good of society, is 
the same strict justice meted out to her. 
This is how it goes. In this city last week, 
in public court, there were four women and 
asmany men brought up. One woman kept 
a house of infamy and was fined $75 and 
costs. Three girls, inmates, were fined each 





$25 and costs, and their names published in 
full in the daily The men, visitors 
of this house, who make it possible that 
there should be such dens of shame, are 
fined $3 and costs, and their names with- 
held from the public. Is this justice? Is 
this Christian civilization? 

Were the women allowed to vote to elect 
our officers of law, should we read of such 
things in our daily papers? Would we not 
then see similar fines for the same crime, 
whether the offenders were men or women? 
The Christian women of Cleveland are 
doing much for the welfare of the city. It 
is an insult to them, to make such unjust 
discriminations in punishment for the same 
crime. Our temperance women save thou- 
sands of dollars yearly to the city treasury, 
by preventing crime, and what is their re- 
ward ?—sneers, hard work, and the privilege 
of paying their own expenses. 

8S. M. PERKINS. 
THE WORK IN 10Wa. 


The Polk County Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held its monthly meeting Thursday, 
June 2d, at the residence of J. B. Camp- 
bell, corner of East Sixth and Des Moines 
streets. Several townships were well rep- 
resented. The president, Mrs. J. 8. Green, 
presided with her usual grace and dignity. 

The essayist chosen for the day, Mrs. J. 
P. Davis, gave in brief a few points in the 
arguments of Lucy Stone and Gov. John 
D. Long, of Massachusetts, at the late anni- 
versary of the New England Woman Suf- 
frage Association, at Boston. 

The reading from Governor Long that 
‘the lack of Suffrage brings no grievous 
burdens upon women—none that are not 
remedied by legislation when demanded, 
except the underlying grievance of disfran- 
chisement,” brought out a sharp fire of crit- 
icism from Mrs. Campbell. She knew in 
Massachusetts a woman whose husband, 
having become a drunkard, wasted the prop- 
erty which the two together had accumulat- 
ed, and became a diseased wreck, which 
she by her kabor supported. Their only 
child, an unmarried son, had placed a sum 
of money, his own earnings, in a bank, and 
when he enlisted in the army, came to her 
and said, ‘‘Mother, if I never come back, 
take my money and use it for your own 
wants.” He was killed at Gettysburg. 
When the mother’s health would no longer 
permit her to earn their support, she reluc- 
tantly applied for this sacred legacy. There 
was no writing to show that it had been 
willed to her, and being only the mother 
she had no legal rigbt to it; the father had; 
he drew it, and spent it riotously, while the 
mother shared not in its benefits. 

Again, another lady had said to her, ‘“My 
husband and I began married life poor 
many years ago. We have lived and work- 
ed in love and harmony, and have accumu- 
lated a little property, but, at sixty years of 
age, I own nothing.” In her husband she 
had a wifely confidence, but he had made 
no will, and in case of his death, what 
would become of her? Afterwards, in con- 
versation with the husband, Mrs. C. spoke 
of the propriety of securing the wife against 
possible embarrassment. He replied, ‘‘If I 
made a will,I should up and die; besides, 
the court can give her more than one-half, 
if it chooses.” She answered, ‘“‘But would 
you, upon your wife’s death, like to have 
one half your life’s earnings left to the di- 
rection of the court?” 

Governor Long must know that there ae 
many things that will never be adjusted 
until women have an equal chance in the 
law-making power. 

Mrs. J. A. Woods read from the National 
Liberator, a new paper published in Chica- 
go in the interests of prohibition and Wo- 
man Suffrage, toshow how the temperance 
votes of women, added to those of men, 
could carry measures which could not be 
carried without them. 

A communication from the committee of 
arrangements of the State Woman Suffrage 
Society, stated that a mass convention 
would be held under its auspices in Council 
Bluffs, on the 23d and 24th of this month, 
to which this society and all friends of Wo- 
map Suffrage in the State are cordially in- 
vited. Arrangement was made for the 
Fourth of July foremother celebration, 
and the meeting adjourned. 
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| MOTHERHOOD AND MILITARY SERVICE. 


Those who object to the ballot for wo- 
men on the ground that they do not per- 
form military service, may see how their 
objection appears to some women, by the 
following letter, which we take from the 
department of ‘The Woman’s Kingdom,” 
in the Inter- Ocean; 


In,‘‘Woman’s Kingdom,” May 19, is an 
article to which I ask you to allow me to 
reply. Clara W. Bunker asks if the word 
“male” be stricken out and exact equality 
of the sexes be maintained, what will be 
the result in time of war? Being the moth- 
er of twelve living children, five of them 
sons, I answer: As equals, we are not to be 
put on extra duty. If motherhood is not 
an equivalent for military service, we may 
add the charge of the home nest. There is 
promised a time when the nation shail learn 
war no more. Shall it not be when King 
Alcohol is dethroned, by laws to be made 
by women? Shall it not be when mothers 





read and understand the important legisla- 
tive issues, and their sons to con- 
tend with evil in places? Shall it not 
be when mothers have a personal, active in- 
terest in the welfare of the nation? 
BUTTERFIELD. 





THE MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY BILL. 

The untiring effortsof the English Wo- 
man Suffragists to secure property rights 
for married women are again defeated. The 
Women’s Suffrage Journai says: 

“The married women’s property bill has 
again lost through a count out, what ap- 
pears to be its last or best chance of pass- 
ing its final stages in the House of Com- 
mons. It stood for committee on Tuesday, 
May 24, and as it was second on the or- 
der book there was a reasonable prospect of 
its being reached before it could be blocked 
by the operation of the ha!f-past twelve 
o’clock rule, if a sufficient number of mem- 
bers would have assembled to make a 
House at nine o’clock, when the House re- 
sumed after the morning sitting. But for 
this forty members were required, and at 
nine o’clock only thirty-six were present 
The House was therefore instantly counted 
out, and the chances of passing this meas- 
ure of justice for women were indefinitely 
postponed. In the crowded condition of the 
order book it is doubtful whether another 
equally favorable opportunity can be ob- 
tained, and the measure may remain 
throughout the session, a standing testimo- 
ny to the difficulty of obtaining the atten- 
tion of the House to measures affecting the 
interests of an unrepresented class of the 
community.” 


A Fool Once More, 

“For ten years my wife was confined to 
her bed with such a complication of ail- 
ments that no doctor could tell what was 
the matter or cure her, and I used upa 
small fortune in humbug stuff. Six months 
ago I saw a U. 8. with Hop Bitters on 
it, and I thought I would be a fool once 
more. I tried it, but my folly proved to 
be wisdom. Two bottles cured her, she is 
how as well and strong as any man’s wife, 
and it cost me only two dollars.”—H. W., 
Detroit, Mch.—Free Press. 


ART EMBROIDERY STAMPING. 


NOT ERASIBLE. 


J.D. CLAPP, 23 Winter St. 


During repairs our accomodations have been limi- 
ted. Customers are now invited to our newly fitted 
rooms where, with increased facilities, we can fill all 
orders at short notice for Stamping, Derigning, Copy- 
ing, Embroidery and Materials. 


Artistic Paper Hangings. 


A large stock of the latest designs of Paper Hang? 
ings, Borders, Dadoes and Friezes, retailing as low 
as any other store in Boston, 


TF. SwaAn 
20 CORNHILL, . . BOSTON. 


TINTED PAPERS, 
IRISH LINEN PAPER, 


RETAILED AT 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 


H. H. CARTER, 3 Beacon St. 


7" Examine or send for samples. 























LIVERARY NOTICES. 


A Lesson 1n Love. Osgood & Co. 

Seldom have we chanced upon a book at 
once so admirably written and so thoroughly 
unsatisfactory as ‘‘A Lesson in Love.” 
The scholars are a rich and fascinating 
widow, her lawyer, her doctor, and a beau- 
tiful school-girl. The widow falls in love 
with her lawyer at first sight, and lets the 
fact become apparent at their fourth inter- 
view. The lawyer is flattered and fiuttered, 
and admires his client. He engages him- 
self to her, and straightway begins to sus- 
ng that they will not be happy together. 

e then falls seriously and savagely in love 
with a beautiful school-girl, to whom he 
reveals the state of his feelings. Her 
youthful sense of honor makes it seem im- 
perative to her that he should marry the 
widow, leaving herin ignorance that he 
loves another woman. he widow discov- 
ers the fact, breaks her engagement with 
the lawyer, and marries her doctor, who 
has loved her for years with patient and 
whole-hearted devotion. This leaves the 
lawyer free to woo and win the beautiful 
schoolgirl. The book is entertaining and 
well-written, but the view of matrimony 
which it suggests is not elevating, and the 
behavior of all the prominent characters, 
except the doctor, is unreasonable and irri- 
tating to a degree. 


Tue Persian QueEN. By Rev. Edward 
P. Thwing. No. 68, Standard Series. 
Octavo. rice, tencents. New York: I. 
K. Funk & Co., publishers. 

Professor Thwing has collected a few of 
some of his most vivid sketches of an histor- 
icaland biographical character, with brief 
monographs which mirror social and civic 
life, all of which glow with his wonted fer- 
vor of style, while they impart a healthful 
moral stimulus to character. Ancient art 
and Oriental beauty, apt quotation and fe- 
licitous similes, make this drochure a capi- 
tal handbook for the student or instructor, 
the pees or preacher. It is an admirable 
work for circulation in school or parish, 
among young and old, conveying truth in 
alluring forms and witha graphic power 
that will fasten itself on the mind where 
abstract statements are forgotten. 

Tue SALON oF MADAME NECKER. Vol. 
Ill. Translated from the French by 
Mary Stuart Smith. No. 64, Standard 


Series. Quarto. Price, fifteen cents. 
New York: I. K. Funk & Co., pub- 
lishers. 


Madame Necker, as is well known, was 
the mother of Madame de Staé#l. In this 
volume we have most interesting reminis- 
cences of the early life of the daughter, 
and much about the social life in France 
which preceded the bloody Reign of Ter- 
ror. It is an exceedingly interesting book. 





Miss Emma Lazarus’s version of Heine is 
hailed as the adequate and worthy one at 
last, ‘‘a copy of anartist’s work made by an 
artist’s hand.” 


The July Wink AWAKE gives its patrons 
a novelty in the shape of a ‘‘Children’s Op- 
eretta,” words and music complete, occu- 
pying thirteen pages. The words are by 
G. B. Bartlett, the music by Louis C. Elson. 
It is entitled ‘‘Dragon-fly Day,” and is 
adapted for summer entertainments. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have begun the 
publication of Bjérnstjerne Bjornson’s 
works by a special arrangement with the 
author. Professor Anderson is the trans- 
lator, and his work has the final revision of 
the author himself who does rot bring his 
work to us, but he takes us with him to the 
Norway farms, and we sit or walk by his 
side while he tells us about the places and 
the people whom we see, and who justify 
every word he says of them. 














Labor Saving. 


The demand of the people for an easier 
method of preparing Kidney-Wort has in- 
duced the proprietors, the well known 
wholesale druggists, Wells, Richardson & 
Co., of Burlington, Vt.. to prepare it for 
sale in liquid form as well as in dry form. 
It saves all the labor of preparing, and as 
it is equally efficient it is preferred by many 
persons. idney-Wort always and every- 
where proves itself a perfect remedy.— 
Buffalo News. 





JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. iw 


Boys’ and Youths’ 
SUITS. 


LARGE VARIETY OF PATTERNS TO SELECT 
FROM. STYLE, WORKMANSHIP AND PRICES 
UNEXCELLED BY ANY CLOTHING HUUSE IN 
BOSTON. 


COMMONWEALTH 


Clothing House, 
680 Washington St 


CORNER OF BEACH. 








B. F. Sargent, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


Picture Frames, 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Paintings, Engravings, Etc,, 
Neatly and Promptly Framed. Old Frames Re-gilt. 
69 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


GARMENTS 
Can be found in large assortment, for Ladies and 
Children, in prices from $2.00 to $6.00 at 
126 TREMONT STREET. 
ee Ce 
Student Note Books 
20 cts. 25 cts. 30 cts. and 35 cts. each. 


STERESCOPIC VIEWS. PHOTOGRAPHIC 
VIEWS, ETC. 


Nathaniel W. Appleton, 
7 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 


The Flynt Waist or True Corset, 


One of the great inventions of the age that every 
woman who prizes comfort, health or beauty should 
investigate. It is the only Waist or Corset known 
that in its construction combines a Shoulder-Brace, 
a Bust, Skirts and Hose Support. While it fits like a 
glove in every part, it leaves the wearer perfectly free 
to breathe, reach, button her boots, or swim if she 

leases. For corpulent women this invention isa 
oon, for thin women a blessing, for growing girls of 
inestimable value. 

Constantly on exhibition, where all are invited to 
examine, at 


MRS. FLYNT’S MANUFACTORY, 
319 COLUMBUS AVENUE, 


The Highland Street Columbus Avenue cars pass 
the door every few minutes. 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
lete in every department, is now open to invalids, 
Bend fo. circular to DR. LEWIS. Arlington Height 











: These beautiful ete are exact 
Heliotype reproductions by the Heliotype Pro- 
cess of Rare and Costly Bngravings, 
AH from Paintings by the Old Masters, 
Engray INBSana of the finest of modern French 
and English Publications. They 
are printed upon the same paper, with the same 
ink as the original engravings, and will ever 
fade. They are of a uniform size (19x24 inches 
and are eold at the remarkably low price of Fl 
CENTS each. Deecriptive catalogues sent to any 
address upon application. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO. 8 
NEW HELIOTYPE AKT GALLERY, 
213 Tremont St. 6mo 


50 

town. Terms and $5 out- 
$6 fit f 4 "ES i. Hauiett & Ce., Port- 
and, Maine. 
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